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PREFACE 


The present collection contains articles on Pan-Americanism 
by Soviet Latin-Americanists. This question, a crucial one in in- 
ter-American relations, is scrutinised by the authors as a doctrine 
and as the cornerstone of US policy in the Western Hemisphere. 
The great interest in Pan-Americanism is explained by the fact 
that Latin America has become, owing to the force of historical 
circumstances, a major object of US monopoly capital expansion. 

The economic independence achieved by the continent and 
the consolidation of its political sovereignty are inseparably bound 
up with the struggle against US imperialism and the sundry doct- 
rines it has foisted on the region, especially the doctrine of ‘‘Pan- 
American solidarity”, designed to substantiate “the unity of 
interests and aims” of the United States, the world’s leading 
capitalist power, and of the Latin American countries that are at 
different levels of socio-economic development. 

On the other hand, the study of Pan-Americanism, and espe- 
cially of the present forms and methods of its application, is im- 
portant in view of the sharpening ideological struggle in the world 
and the intensified American imperialist propaganda, aimed at 
getting the developing countries to accept the ideas of “‘interdepen- 
dence”’, of being “‘mutually complementary”, ideas which in fact 
constitute the foundation of Pan-Americanism. 

The Soviet historical studies sufficiently fully investigate the 
questions relating to the emergence, at the close of the 19th century, 
of the ideology of Pan-Americanism, and the establishment, in 
1948, of the Organisation of American States (OAS) and its activi- 
ties. The works of Soviet Latin-Americanists disclose the main con- 
tradiction of the inter-American system—the wide difference in the 
interests of the USA and the Latin American republics striving 
to free themselves from economic dependence. In their studies of 
the genesis of the inter-American system, Soviet historians focus 
attention on the activities of the group of Latin American count- 
ries united, within the OAS, by their desire to revise the entire in- 
equitable system of inter-American relations. 
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The critique of Washington’s conceptions of Pan-Americanism 
and of the views of Western historians regarding the establishment, 
development and present state of the inter-American system and the 
OAS is most timely today. Drawing on extensive scientific and do- 
cumentary sources, the authors of the collection show the fundamen- 
tal difference in the interests of the United States and Latin Amer- 


ica, the antithesis between Washington’s objectives and those of the 
continent. 


A merit of the Marxist researchers is that they have correctly 
shown the underlying cause of the cirsis in the OAS. The bigger role 
played today by the Latin American states in the OAS, as a result 
of their striving to stimulate the socio-economic aspects of the or- 
ganisation’s activities, has, of course, left its imprint on the Pan-Amer- 
ican doctrine. The reactionary essence of this doctrine, however, 
has not changed as the articles in this collection show. As before, 
Pan-Americanism aims at the economic, political, ideological and 
military subordination of the Latin American continent to US mon- 
opoly capital. A correct class approach to this phenomenon, dis- 
closure of its socio-economic and historical roots help to gain a 
clear idea of the present state of affairs in the inter-American sys- 
tem, and of the prospects of its development. 

The anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples of the continent has 
contributed to the revision of many of the reactionary doctrines un- 
derlying the inter-American system and to the adoption of new, 
democratic principles consonant with the aspiration of the Latin 
American states to promote their political and economic relations 
with all countries of the world including the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states. This struggle has been a decisive factor in the evolu- 
tion of the inter-American system in the 1970s. 


Professor V. VOLSKY 





HISTORIOGRAPHIC SURVEY 


Anatoli GLINKIN, 
D.Sc.(Hist.) 


The first extensive study of the role played by Pan-Ameri- 
canism in the development of relations between the USA and its 
southern neighbours was written by the eminent Soviet expert gn 
American affairs L. Zubok (1894-1967) and appeared in 1948.’ 
A series of studies (over 20 major works) has since been publish- 
ed in the Soviet Union. They all expound the Marxist concept 
of the emergence of Pan-Americanism, its historical evolution 
and the severe crisis it is experiencing today. These works are 
diverse in content: they include generalising studies, investiga- 
tions of various aspects of Pan-Americanism and monographs 
dealing with separate historical periods. Their in-depth analysis 
and wide spectrum of the problems covered gives every reason to 
regard them as a notable contribution to the world historiography 
of Pan-Americanism, which, prior to the appearance of the Soviet 
studies, was represented mainly by the three bourgeois schools: 
the North American, the Latin American and the West European. 
First of all, in many of their works Soviet scholars introduced do- 
cumentary materials from Soviet archives, which had been insuf- 
ficiently drawn upon by Western investigators (primarily because 
of the language barrier), which now makes it possible to assess 
events in a new way. Second, Soviet scholars as a rule examine 
the evolution of Pan-Americanism in close connection with the 
policy of the USA which has always been and still is the main 
interested party in the inter-American system. Third, Soviet 
scholars pioneered the systematic study of the active role of La- 
tin American countries in international relations and of the spe- 
cific manifestations of this new phenomenon in the present epoch 
within the framework of the inter-American system. And, final- 
ly, they extensively study the impact of the Cuban revolution 
on the restructuring of international relations in Latin America 
and the struggle being waged by Cuba and other states of this 
region against the United States using the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) as an instrument of imperialist policy. 

The Monroe Woctrine is one of the first themes which So- 
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viet historians began to explore. And of course much space is de- 
voted in their works on the subject to an analysis, based on ar- 
chive documents, of Russia’s foreign policy in the first quarter 
of the 19th century and to a critique of the US bourgeois histor- 
ians’ concept of a ‘‘Russian threat” to the freedom of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in 1823, which was supposedly prevented by the 
Monroe Doctrine. E 

The study on the Monroe Doctrine by N. Bolkhovitinov 
fills in the gaps in bourgeois historiography and especially North 
American historiography, which confines itself exclusively to the 
study of tere Ouey history, ignoring socio-economic and do- 
mestic-policy factors. His monograph opens with a section deal- 
ing with the internal prerequisites of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
author exhaustively examines the alignment of class forces in the 
USA from 1815 to 1823 and the development of the ideology 
of expansion and bourgeois nationalism in the United States. The 
tendency towards expansion was fuelled both by capitalism’s ra- 
pid development in depth and breadth and the influence exerted 
on Washington’s foreign-policy course by the big slave-owning 
plantation owners who demanded that the territory of slave-hold- 
ing homesteads be continuously expanded. In his articles on the 
Civil War in North America Marx repeatedly called attention to 
this fact emphasising that in the first half of the 19th century 
the interests of the slave-owners. were “‘a lodestar”® in the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the USA. 

Bolkhovitinov notes that in proclaiming the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the government of the United States proceeded from its 
own interests and not from those of the young independent stat- 
es which had emerged on the ruins of the Spanish and Portugue- 
se colonial empires in Latin America. The Doctrine embodied the 
tendency of the USA towards hegemony in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore, it was directed in effect against Latin Ameri- 
ca, and also against Great Britain and other European countries— 
Washington’s rivals in the struggle for spheres of influence in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The author holds that a study of the Doctrine leads, in a 
most general form, to a reappraisal of its original nature allegedly 
as a_defensive doctrine and substantiates the thesis of its expan- 
sionist essence. 

This thesis is corroborated by Bolkhovitinov’s conclusion 
that at the time the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed there was 
no tangible threat of intervention by the Holy Alliance in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere and the possibility that Spa- 
nish rule would be restored in America appeared absurd to con- 
temporaries. Concerning the question of the alleged Russian 
threat, Bolkhovitinov rightly notes the need to correctly appraise 
the position of Russia, seeing that it was precisely its stand that 
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was grossly distorted more often than not. The author does not 
deny the fact that Russia’s policy at the time was shaped with 
due regard for a “doctrine of legitimism’’; but he also shows, on 
the strength of a study of numerous archive foreign-policy docu- 
ments, that while adhering to a reactionary monarchic system, 
the tsarist government could not but take into account the exist- 
ing balance of forces and prospects for the development of the 
Spanish colonies and therefore did not prepare an armed inter- 
vention in South America. Nevertheless, the proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine affected Russia’s interests in the region, since 

it embodied US claims not only to the “‘Spanish-Portuguese suc- 
cession” but also to north-western America. All this warrants 

the conclusion that the complex factors connected with the origin 
and character of the Monroe Doctrine are largely analysed by 
Bolkhovitinov in a new way compared to the works of represen- 
tatives of the “critical trend” in the bourgeois historiography of 
the Latin American continent (A. Alvarez, M. Ugarte, R. Medina, 
etc.) who, while exposing the interventionist practice of the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine by the USA, still pay some tri- 
bute to the “defensive” nature of the Doctrine at the initial stage. 

Russia’s policy vis-4-vis events in America is examined in 
even greater detail in a monograph by L. Slyozkin,” another So- 
viet historian. The author notes the deep sympathy of the Rus- | 
sian public for the patriots of Spanish America and singles out 
three periods in Russian policy. 

The first period is 1810-1812, from the onset of the war of 
independence in Spanish America, to the outbreak of the Patrio- | 
tic War of the Russian people against Napoleon. In those years 
Russia tried to establish friendly contacts with the insurgent co- 
lonies seeing in them potential trade partners. 

The second period spans 1812-1816. The Patriotic War and 
the campaign of the Russian army in Western Europe diverted 
Russia’s attention from the events in the distant New World. 

The third period covers 1817-1825. The tsarist government 
steadfastly adhered to the principles of legitimism (although Rus- 
sian policy was not inflexible) and sought to help Ferdinand VII 
to retain rights albeit nominal, to the insurgent colonies. Russian 
diplomacy believed that the most expedient way it could achieve 
this goal was through mediation by the Holy Alliance in the war 
between Spain and its colonies. The author comes to the conclu- 
sion that the government of Russia never displayed any aggressive 
intentions with respect to the patriots and never raised the 
question of an armed intervention by European powers. 

In characterising Russia’s attitude to the Monroe Doctrine, 
the author cites the opinion of Nesselrode, the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, who viewed the Monroe Doctrine as a document 
“containing excessive claims”, and gave instructions not to reply 
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to the message of the US President. Russia as it were took no 
note of an unimportant and non-committal statement, the more 
so since in the text itself of the Monroe Doctrine and in the con- 
fidential memorandum conveyed to the Russian Ambassador, the 
US government emphasised its feelings of friendship for Russia 
and respect for its Emperor. A thorough analysis of Russia’s po- 
licy sheds more light on the circumstances surrounding the pro- 
clamation and substance of the Monroe Doctrine which served 

as a point of departure for the elaboration of the ideology of 
Pan-Americanism. 

The works by Zubok, Korolyov and Slyozkin contain an 
analysis of the factors which induced the US ruling circles to ini- 
tiate in the late 19th century the establishment of a Pan-Ameri- 
can Union and of the historic evolution of Pan-Americanism in 
the period prior to the Second World War. 

Zubok ° examines in the light of Lenin’s theory of imperi- 
alism the nature of US activities on the international scene dur- 
ing that period. He traces the specific features that marked the 
development of North American capitalism in the early 20th cen- 
tury when monopolistic concerns advanced to the forefront of 
the country’s economic and socio-political life and there emerged 
all the principal tendencies which later became typical of mature 
US imperialism. Much attention is also devoted to a critical ana- 
lysis of the activities of the ideologists and political leaders of 
the ruling class (Theodore Roosevelt, A.T. Mahan, A.J. Beveridge) 
who set themselves the objective of theoretically substantiating 
and implementing the USA’s imperialist interventionist policy. 

As to Washington’s policy with regard to Latin America and, 
first of all, the countries of the Caribbean, Zubok analyses the 
methods and goals of US interference in the internal affairs of 
Cuba, Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras, and arrives at the conclusion that it 
was the Caribbean that the US expansionists turned, in the early 
twentieth century, into a “proving ground” for refining their 
methods of political, economic, and military penetration whereby 
countries, formally independent were in effect turned into colo- 
nies of the US imperialists. Within this context the author inves- 
tigates the origins of Pan-Americanism, drawing attention first 
and foremost to a new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
which, with the setting-in of the epoch of imperialism, was made 
by Secretary of State Olney and President Roosevelt, the latter 
taking credit forturning the Monroe Doctrine into an instrument 
for implementing the US policy of aggression. 

Critically appraising the assertions by US historians and 
statesmen who define Pan-Americanism as a movement for Ame- 
rican unification on the basis of geographic proximity, similarity 
of state institutions, common economic interests, adherence to 
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principles of Western democracy and community of foreign-poli- 
cy goals all of which serves to constantly draw the two Americas _ 
together, Professor Zubok draws the conclusion that “these defini- 
tions misrepresent historic reality. Pan-Americanism in the true 
sense of the word is a movement created and sustained by the USA 
in the epoch of imperialism in order to more strongly and reliably 
subjugate the peoples of both Americas to its political hegemony. 
Pan-Americanism is one of the instruments with which the USA 
creates in Latin American countries the conditions favourable to 
US capitalists and unfavourable to their European rivals”. ° The 
author’s conclusion is still relevant today although it requires a 
more exact formulation in the light of the fact that with the emer- 
gence of socialism international life has undergone cardinal chan- 
ges and the USA has been increasingly using Pan-Americanism to 
counteract the world system of socialism and to suppress the libe- 
ration movement in the region. What substantially adds to the value 
of Zubok’s book is the use of some new archive materials, and spe- 
cifically, dispatches sent by Russian diplomatic representatives in 
the USA who were very objective observers, as Russia did not have 
any big stakes in the Western Hemisphere. 

Another monograph’ by Zubok examines the development of 
the Pan-American movement during the period between the First 
Congress in Washington (1889) and the Eighth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Lima (1938). The author traces the struggle between the 
two main tendencies within the framework of the Pan-American 
Union, which ultimately determined its evolution. 

The USA acted as the exponent of the first tendency, intent 
on subjecting by all means the Pan-American movement to the pur- 
suit of regional and, at a later stage, global objectives of its policy. 
At the initial stage, before the First World War, Washington diplo- 
macy used Pan-Americanism as an instrument of the struggle the 
USA was waging against its imperialist rivals for the expansion of 
its sphere of influence and as an ideological vehicle for justifying 
its numerous wars of intervention against its southern neighbours. 
Subsequently, particularly after the triumph of the October Social- 
ist Revolution in Russia (1917) and the formation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, which made a great impact on the deve- 
lopment of the working-class and the national liberation movement 
in Latin America, Pan-Americanism began to be ever more exten- 
sively used by the US imperialists to suppress the revolutionary ac- 
tions of the working people. Shortly before the outbreak of the Se- 
cond World War, when the conflict between the USA and the Axis 
powers (Germany, Italy and japan) was becoming critical,Washing- 
ton’s efforts to ensure itself, with the help of Pan-Americanism, 
the support of the Latin American countries, became particularly 
evident. 

The second tendency in Pan-Americanism was represented by 
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Latin American countries which sought to secure at the Pan-Ame- 
rican conferences the formalisation of the basic democratic 
principles of inter national relations, such as sovereign equality 

of all states, non-inter ference in the internal affairs of countries, 
respect for territorial integrity of states, etc. This is evidenced by 
the Drago Doctrine, the draft of an American League tabled by the 
President of Uruguay, Baltasar Brum and by proposals moved by 

El Salvador on the formalisation of the non-interference principle. 
In this way they hoped to protect themselves against the 
hegemonistic encroachments of their northern neighbour. 

In his monograph Zubok draws upon numerous facts and do- 
cuments to show that in the period before the Second World War 
the first tendency prevailed over the second one. This is what pre- 
determined the character of the changes occurring in Pan-American- 
ism at the time—the transformation of the Pan-American Union 
into an organisation of the order of a Ministry of Colonies, in the 
words of Manuel Ugarte,® a prominent Argentine writer and 
public figure. 

Zubok holds that two circumstances account for this trend of 
events. First, the fact that the Latin American countries failed to 
take a joint stand. Contradictions, conflicts and wars between them 
all too often fomented by their northern neighbour prevented them 
from acting as a united front against the USA at Pan-American con- 
ferences. Second, the class factor exerted a strong influence. The 
diplomacy of the Latin American states voiced primarily the inter- 
ests of those classes (the big bourgeoisie and big landowners) that 
were closely linked with the North American monopolies. For this 
reason their opposition to US policy did not overstep the bounds 
of a struggle for more advantageous (to themselves) conditions of 
cooperation with the imperialist colossus. Nevertheless, the Latin 
American countries’ resistance proved to be a permanent although 
not predominant factor in the evolution of Pan-Americanism. 
Zubok noted that despite all the measures carried out by the US 
State Department to gain full US control at Pan-American confe- 
rences, it failed to achieve it. The struggle between the representa- 
tives of Latin American countries and the US delagation was a ma- 
nifestation of the former’s extreme discontent with Washington’s 
imperialist policy in these countries. At issue were the right of the 
United States to launch intervention in the countries of the Carib- 
bean and the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. All other 
questions of both a damestic and international nature played a se- 
condary or minor role. ° 

The writings by Slyozkin and Korolyov, as also Zubok’s books, 
are devoted to the evolution of Pan-Americanism in the period be- 
fore the Second World War and present new aspects of the problem. 
Slyozkin’s monograph '° examines, in particular, US policy in 
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South America over the short period known in history as the Great 
Depression, or the world economic crisis of 1929-1933. The book 
is a sort of “snapshot” of Pan-Americanism in the conditions of 
acute upheavals in the capitalist system. At the time the rivalry in 
Latin America between the United States and its imperialist com- 
petitors Britain and Germany sharply heightened, as also the cont- 
radictions between a number of South American states, which trig- 


gered off bloody wars; the region’s working people stepped up their 
struggle for a revolution ary way out of the crisis. 

The new situation that had arisen on the continent, Slyozkin 
notes, greatly affected the alignment of forces in the Pan-American 
Union. The major contradictions between the Latin American 
republics and the USA on the issue of protectionist policy and the 
doctrine of forced “patronage” with regard to America’s southern 
neighbours, codification of international public law, the conclu- 
sion of the convention on the Pan-American Union and other ques- 
tions, examined in detail in the book, were extensively discussed at 
the Sixth Pan-American Conference in Havana (1928), as well as at 
the Conference on elaborating the procedure of arbitration and re- 
conciliation in Washington in 1928. The authors comprehensively 
substantiated the main conclusion that ‘‘the Havana conference 
spurred more resolute actions on the part of the continent’s pro- 
gressive national quarters against US policy which was threatening 
the sovereignty of those countries and impeding their independent 
development”’.!! 

N. Korolyov’s works'” also make interesting reading. Contain- 
ing a wealth of archival material they testify to the expansion of 
studies of Pan-Americanism in the USSR which are conducted not 
only in Moscow, but in other Soviet cities as well. Korolyov’s books 
have come out in Kishinev, the capital of the Moldavian SSR, where 
the scholar lives and works. The author analyses little known 
aspects of the foreign policy of the Latin American countries which 
have tried, despite limited possibilities, to diversify their foreign-po- 
licy ties, find allies who would help them counter the hegemonism 
of the northern colossus and cast off the fetters of official Pan- 
Americanism. From these positions Korolyov traces the develop- 
ment of trade and political ties between Russia and the countries 
of South America. Of great interest is the section about the rela- 
tions between Russia and Latin American countries in connection 
with the Second Hague Peace Conference (1907) in which the 
author uses archival material. Of great importance for them was 
Russia’s stand on the Drago Doctrine advanced by Argentine _ law- 
yers in view of the violation by the United States and by other 
great powers of the sovereignty of many Latin American countries 
on the pretext of “levying taxes”. “The Drago Doctrine was accept- 
< partially owing to the position of Russia,” Korolyov under- 

ines. 
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Korolyov’s analysis of substantial changes in Pan-Americanism 
in the second half of the 1930s deserves special mention. Examin- 
ing the “good neighbour” policy proclaimed by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the author shows that it was not so much the essence of US 
policy that had changed but rather the methods and forms of its im- 
plementation. The author proceeds from the fact that one of the 
main objectives of the good neighbour policy was to secure the pos- 
sibilities for using the continent’s material and manpower resources 
in the impending Second World War. 

Concluding the survey of studies earried out by Soviet scholars 
in Pan-Americanism during the period preceding the Second World 
War (1939-1945) it should be pointed out that they all critically 
appraise US bourgeois historiography and its advocates in Latin 
America who propagate ideas of the United States’ alleged depar- 
ture from imperialism, the disappearance of hegemonistic tenden- 
cies in its policy which allegedly serves to defend weak states to the 
latter’s benefit. 

The next stage in the development of Pan-Americanism spans 
two decades from the outbreak of the Second World War to the 
victory of the Cuban revolution which marked a turning point in 
the continent’s historical destiny. Many Soviet researchers have exa- 
mined this period, but it is most comprehensively covered in the 
works by I. Yanchuk and S. Gonionsky. 

Yanchuk in his book '* analyses how US diplomacy realised 
the strategic task it set itself in the second half of the 1930s, name- 
ly, to establish a military-political bloc in the Western Hemisphere 
under the aegis of the USA. To attain its goals the United States 
used both the complicated economic situation of its neighbours 
who had lost their traditional markets in Europe after the outbreak 
of the war, and the military situation, which demanded unity to re- 
pulse the nazi aggression. In view of the new situation Washington 
introduced quite a number of amendments in its policy, laying em- 
phasis on methods which subsequently were called neocolonialist 
(economic and military “‘aid’’, ideological indoctrination of the 
broad masses in the continent, establishment and backing of reac- 
tionary dictatorial regimes, “joint defense” of the Western Hemi- 
sphere). 

Examining the Pan-American organisation’s activity in that pe- 
riod, Yanchuk gives an objective assessment, pointing out that US 
policy and the decisions taken at consultative meetings of foreign 
ministers of the new political organ of the Pan-American system 
played a certain positive role, facilitating the involvement of the La- 
tin American countries in the struggle against the aggression of the 
tripartite pact countries. Western histortans choose to see only this, 
ignoring all other aspects of US policy. As historical truth has it, 

US monopolies taking advantage of the. weakened position of their 
rivals (both allies and adversaries)after the war, enhanced their econ- 
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omic and political influence on the continent. In addition, as the 
ultimate defeat of nazi Germany and militarist Japan was drawing 
closer, the imperialist essence of the US monopolies’ policy was 
becoming more and more pronounced. The author’s realistic ap- 
proach enabled him to disclose the actual motives behind the con- 
vening of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace in Mexico (February-March 1945) which was the ‘“‘crowning 
point” of Washington’s Pan-American designs. ‘“‘At the Chapultepec 
Conference,” stresses Yanchuk, “The United States made headway 
in establishing a Latin American bloc to reinforce its positions...’ 1 

Professor S. Gonionsky (1916-1974) made a notable contribu- 
tion to the development of Latin American studies in the USSR. 
He wrote many interesting books on the history of Panama, Colom- 
bia and Nicaragua. In his major work '® he analyses relations bet- 
ween the United States and Latin America from 1939 to 1959. 

In this monograph Gonionsky singles out four stages in the 
evolution of Pan-Americanism over those two eventful decades. 
The first stage embraces the period of the Second World War dur- 
ing which the United States used the mechanism of the inter-Ame- 
rican system for pooling the natural, economic and manpower re- 
sources of the region in the interests of the war effort of the anti- 
Hitler coalition. The period was characterised by intensive prepara- 
tions to give legal form to the bloc of Latin American states under 
the aegis of Washington. The next stage (1945-1948) was marked 
by the conclusion of the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, the elaboration and 
signing of the OAS Charter, and the approval of the Bogota Pact. 
The third stage (1948-1954) is associated with the activity of the 
OAS as an instrument of the United States which was carrying out 
a cold war strategy and, finally, the fourth stage (1954-1958) wit- 
nessed growing economic and political contradictions within the 
framework of the inter-American system between the US and its 
junior partners. 

In the first postwar years the Unites States succeeded in uni- 
fying the Latin American countries’ foreign policy on the basis of 
anti-communism and in turning the OAS into a mechanism for back- 
ing its global tactics spearheaded against the USSR and other social- 
ist countries. Another major function of the OAS, according to the 
schemes of Washington and its other allies in the region, the reac- 
tionary military dictatorial regimes, was to suppress the liberation 
and democratic movement in Latin America. This was glaringly evi- 
dent at the 10th Inter-American Conference in Caracas (1954) 
which, under US pressure, passed an anti-communist resolution 
sanctioning the suppression of the Guatemala revolution. However 
the toppling of the lawful government in Guatemala by the North 
American mercenaries and the establishment of the Castillo Armas 
dictatorship, the book points out, proved to be a Pyrthic victory 
for Pan-Americanism. 
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Wide use of the OAS for imperialist ends alien to the genuine 
interests of the Latin American countries resulted, aside from dis- 
crediting the organisation itself in the eyes of world public opinion, 
in sharply aggravating the economic and political contradictions 
between the USA and most of its southern neighbours. This, in turn, 
sparked a cnisis in the OAS. Of great value is Gonionsky’s analysis 
of the impact of the popular masses’ struggle upon the foreign-po- 
licy course of a growing number of Latin American states and the 
situation in the OAS. Each success scored by the liberation move- 
ment—the victory of the 1952 Bolivian revolution, the liquidation 
of the dictatorial regime in Peru (1956), the overthrow ot anti-po- 
pular regimes in Colombia (1957) and Venezuela (1958) undermin- 
ed the foundations of the inter-American system. The victory of the 
Cuban revolution dealt a powerful blow to the positions of the US 
imperialists and ushered in a new era in the development of inter- 
national relations in the region. 

The above Soviet studies in the evolution of Pan-Americanism 
in various historical periods of the 19th and the first half of the 
20th century laid the foundation for generalising works containing 
a comprehensive analysis of thiscomplex phenomenon in interna- 
tional affairs. Among these works are the books by M. Antyasov, 

L. Pegusheva, B. Gvozdarev. 

Using the method of economic-political analysis, Antyasov 
examines four “pillars” upon which the ideology of contemporary 
Pan-Americanism rests.'7 These are the theories of the Pan-Ameri- 
can “community”, economic “interdependence”, the “‘spiritual 
brotherhood” of the Latin American countries and the ‘‘cultural 
community” of America. Central to this ideology are the doctrines 
of economic “‘inderdependence”’. The ideologists of Pan-American- 
ism regard North American private investments in the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, US loans and credits to these countries, 
so-called “‘technical aid” and,finally, commerce as the major forms 
of economic cooperation. ‘“‘An analysis of economic cooperation 
between the United States and the countries of the Westen Hemi- 
sphere shows,” Antyasov writes, “that this is a shackling ‘coopera- 
tion’ bringing continuing and deepening economic backwardness to 
Latin America.” 

The conception of ‘Pan-American community” is being debun- 
ked by well-reasoned arguments. Its advocates have for a long time 
been relying upon factors of “geographic determinism” but now- 
adays they extensively resort to anti-communism to prove the ne- 
cessity for joint actions by the USA and the countries south of the 
Rio Grande in the international arena. The author shows the ground- 
lessness of the assertions about “spiritual brotherhood” and “com- 
munity of cultures” between the United States, which is the largest 
imperialist power, and the Latin American republics exploited by 
transnational corporations. '® 
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In considering the class forces underpinning reactionary Pan- 
Americanism, Antyasov singles out the oligarchic circles of the big- 
bourgeoisie and big landowners collaborating with North American 
companies and at the same time points out the duality and contra- 
dictory nature of the stand taken by broad circles of the local 
bourgeoisie connected with national interests. Although these 
quarters and their political organisations voice criticism of official 
Pan-Americanism they often tend to compromise and negotiate 
deals with the US ruling echelons. One of the merits of Antyasov’s 
books is that he was the first among Soviet researchers to begin 
studying the ways in which the ideology of Pan-Americanism is 
spread among the American working people. 

L. Pegusheva '® continued the analysis of this important theme. 
In her book dealing specially with ‘“Pan-Americanism” in the work- 
ing class movement of Latin America she shows the concrete mani- 
festations of ‘“‘trade union Pan-Americanism’”’. Its proponents in va- 
rious historical periods were the Pan-American Federation of La-_ 
bour, the Pan-American Regional Organisation of Working People 
and the American Institute of Free Trade Union Movement. The 
author arrives at the conclusion that “‘... the right-wing trade union 
bureaucracy in the United States continues to remain the initiator 
and hegemon of Pan-American trade unions and the chief propo- 
nent of the ideas of Pan-Americanism in the Latin American work- 
ing-class movement” 7° The author shows the forces opposing Pan- 
Americanism in the contemporary working-class movement. The 
Communist parties and progressive trade unions are waging an un- 
remitting struggle to overcome disunity in the Latin American work- 
ing-class movement and to ideologically win over those working 
people who are still influenced by bourgeois-reformist and Pan-Ame- 
rican ideology. 

B. Gvozdarev in his research works attaches paramount impor- 
tance to international legal matters. In the first monograph’? he 
centers attention on the OAS basic documents, the Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty, the OAS Charter and the Bogota Pact on the plan for de- 
fining the declared goals and principles of this organisation, the 
main obligations of the member states, the functions of various bo- 
dies of the Pan-American system, and the incompatibility of certain 
provisions of the OAS Charter with the UN Charter. The author 
points out that the decisions. of the Pan-American conferences, 
such as the anti-communist resolution adopted in Washington in 
1952, or the document concerning the protection of the political 
independence of the American states against the encroachments of 
international communism, which was approved in Caracas in 1954, 
run counter to the basic principles of international law and the ge- 
nerally accepted norms of international relations. 

Another interesting book by Gvozdarev*?_ examines the OAS’ 
activity in the context of the changed correlation of forces in the 
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world between socialism and imperialism and the victory of the Cu- 
ban revolution which was a clarion call for all peoples on the con- 
tinent. The US ruling quarters advanced the Alliance for Progress 
programme as a reaction to the new situation which had arisen in 
the world and the region. The programme was realised through the 
Pan-American system.Gvozdarev points out that the not very 
comforting results of the Alliance for Progress in solving the acute 
problems of the economic and social development of Latin Ameri- 
ca exacerbated the crisis of the OAS which was in the grip of irre- 
concilable contradictions. And as the events of the first half of the 
1960s show, the Pan-American system has become the arena of con- 
frontation not only on economic problems, as was the case in the 
past, but also on major political issues. Soviet researchers have 
drawn such a conclusion by analysing the ignominious decisions 
taken by the OAS between 1962 and 1964 on anti-Cuban sanctions 
and granting the US imperialists a ‘‘carte blanche” for armed inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic (1965). 

The crimes perpetrated in Santo Domingo aroused deep jndi» 
gnation among the Latin American and world public. Soviet sch- 
olars devoted a number of their works”? to unmasking US policy 
and the OAS’ disgraceful role in suppressing the liberation move- 
ment of the courageous people of this small Caribbean country. 

Soviet researchers pay particular attention to exposing the 
OAS’ active involvement in Washington’s aggressive actions against 
Cuba, the first socialist state in the Western Hemisphere with which 
the Soviet Union is linked by ties of friendship. Hundreds of artic- 
les and dozens of books have been written on this theme. The 
danger of the USA’s anti-Cuban policy, pursued under the OAS 
flag, to the interests of freedom and independence of all nations 
on the continent, and to world peace, were shown in the first fun- 
damental research conducted by a team of Soviet scholars for the 
fifth anniversary of the victory of the Cuban revolution.” At the 
same time, the Soviet scholars underscored the illegality of the 
major OAS decisions concerning the Cuban issue, which violate the 
basic principles of international law and the OAS Charter which 
does not contain provisions for the expulsion of member states from 
the Pan-American system. 

In subsequent studies Soviet scholars** focus on analysis of 
the erosion of the policy of blockade of socialist Cuba whose role 
in Pan-American and world affairs is steadily growing thanks to the 
vigorous and consistent anti-imperialist foreign policy pursued by 

the Castro government. Experience has proved the validity of the 
forecast made by Soviet researchers about the inevitability of the 
bankruptcy of the blockade policy censured by the world public. 
In his work?® devoted to.Cuba’s_ role in Pan-American relations 
V. Pashchuxk writes about the deplorable results of the OAS’ parti- 
cipation in Washington’s anti-Cuban actions during the period from 
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1959 to the convocation of the 16th Consultative meeting of the 
OAS member states’ Foreign Ministers in San Jose in 1957. Draw- 
ing on documentary materials, the author shows how the OAS’ 
prestige was undermined by following the US imperialists’ lead, 
and how this brought it to the brink of collapse. 

Soviet students of Latin America are closely following the 
exacerbation of the Pan-American system’s present crisis. They re- 
gularly contribute articles to such scholarly Journals as Internation- 
al Affairs, Latin America, The World Economy ard international 
Relations, The USA: Economics, Politics, Ideology, and also write 
monographs on these problems. A large team of associates at the 
Institute of Latin America in conjunction with other experts have 
recently written a collective work about relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Latin American countries in the period following the 
victory of the Cuban revolution.?” This fundamental work encom- 
passes all aspects of the relations between the two Americas (econ- 
omic, political, military and ideological) which are examined in 
close connection with the development of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle of the Latin American nations. This collective monograph eluci- 
dates the Soviet scholars’ view on the nature of the OAS crisis today 
which, in turn, is an integral part of the profound crisis being expe- 
rienced by the entire system of imperialist domination in Latin Ame- 
rica. 

The OAS has virtually lost the possibility of effectively influ- 
encing the Latin American countries’ foreign policy, and the United 
States’ chances of using the OAS in its own interests are becoming 
ever slimmer. Meanwhile, the “‘vitality’’ of Pan-Americanism is to 
no small degree due to the fact that a number of the continent’s 
countries consider it necessary to preserve the OAS as a forum 
for a “‘dialogue” with the USA. And the US imperialist quart- 
ers are, in turn, striving with the backing of the reactionary local 
oligarchy and military-dictatorial regimes to restore the OAS func- 
tions as a weapon of “bloc diplomacy”. 

The Soviet scholars are convinced that the outcome of the 
acute struggle between the United States and a large group of La- 
tin American countries to reform the Pan-American system and its 
key link, the OAS, is already predetermined. Today, when broad 
public circles and many states on all continents are active in sup- 
porting detente and the further democratisation of international re- 
lations, it is impossible to preserve intact the reactionary founda- 
tions of the OAS, which still bears the stamp of the cold war and 
anti-communism. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Nikolai BOLKHOVITINOV, 
D.Sc.(Hist.) 


As a rule, the description of the events connected with the ac- 
tual elaboration of the Monroe Doctrine begins with the well-known 
proposals made by the British Foreign Minister,George Canning, to 
the American envoy in London, Richard Rush, in August 1823, on 
joint action by the United States and Britain on the Spanish-Ame- 
rican question. 

At that time serious changes were taking place in international 
relations. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies were breaking away 
from the metropolitan powers and as a result the balance of world 
forces was upset. The question of who would be able to exert influ- 
ence on the new states and who would be able to win this great 
new force in international relations over to one’s own side acquired 
a vitally important meaning for the whole subsequent world deve- 
lopment. 

Though somewhat schematically, we shall identify three basic 
plans for the “unification” of all or some of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere: 

1. Under the leadership of Colombia (meaning the Spanish 
American countries). 

2. Undet the leadership of Britain. 

3. Under the leadership of the United States. 

For all its relativeness this scheme not only makes it possible 
to see the real nature of Canning’s proposal as an important junctu- 
re in the general plan of the British Minister to involve both the 
United States and the new states of Latin America in the general 
stream of British policy and thus guarantee an enormous market 
for England’s rapidly growing industry, but the scheme also allows 
one to come to an accurate assessment of the Monroe Doctrine both 
as an answer to Canning’s proposals and as a reflection of the aspi- 
rations of the United States towards independent leadership in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere and the subjection of that area 
to US influence. 

For their part the new states of Latin America were by no 
means inclined to be reduced to a mere passive object in the diplo- 
matic struggle between the United States and Britain. From the very 
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beginning of the struggle for independence the idea of unity within 
an independent confederation had been extremely popular among 
the insurgent colonies themselves. At that time one of the major ini- 
tiators and advocates of plans for such a confederation was Simon 
Bolivar. 

With the success of the national liberation movement in Latin 
America Bolivar’s plan became more concrete and offered a real 
prospect of uniting the new states into a single confederation cent- 
red around Colombia. 

The unity of action of the new states was dictated by the need 
to preserve their independence from Spain. 

By 1823, the Colombian Government had made some progress 
in fulfilling their plan. Treaties of alliance had been concluded with 
Peru (July 6, 1822), Chile (October 21, 1822), Buenos Aires (March 
8, 1823), Mexico (October 3, 1823). Somewhat later (March 15, 
ay an appropriate agreement was signed with the United Provin- 
ces of Central America. 

An understanding of the position of the United States and also 
the place which Bolivar allocated for the North Americans in his 
project is of fundamental importance in any assessment of Bolivar’s 
plans for the creation of an American confederation. 

In broad outline, Bolivar’s plan amounted to the unification 
of the countries of Spanish America in a confederation under the 
auspices of Great Colombia, without the United States, and with 
the support of Britain. 

As distinct from the Vice-President of Colombia Francisco de 
Paula Santander, Simon Bolivar was far more suspicious about the 
policy of the United States and was not inclined to count on its 
support. 5 

At the end of 1822, Bolivar wrote to Santander about the 
United States, describing it as a country which found itself in a pro- 
minent position on the American continent, a nation that was very 
rich and powerful, a nation that was exceptionally warlike and cap- 
able of anything, a nation hostile to Europe and Britain. ' 

Several times, and with no hint of ambiguity, Bolfvar under- 
lined his unwillingness to include the United States in the proposed 
confederation. He wrote about this in a letter to Santander on May 
20, 1825. On another occasion he pointed out that he would never 
agree to the United States being a party to an American agreement. 
It is particularly worthwhile pointing out that Bolivar called the 
“(North) American gentlemen” the “greatest enemies” of the plan- 
ned confederation. , 

It is necessary to point out that though Bolivar also counted 
on the support of Great Britain in the implementation of his plan, 
he reacted with great hostility to any plans for the possible unifica- 
tion of the new states under the aegis of Britain. Bolivar had no 
wish to play the subordinate role which had been laid out for the 
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countries of Latin America by Britain and it was for this reason that 
he reacted strongly to rumours about the grandiose projects of the 
British Government. 

In a letter to General Antonio José de Sucre on May 24, 1823, 
Bolivar noted: “England is the principal interested party in this 
matter. She desires to form an alliance with all the free peoples of 
America and Europe against the Holy Alliance, in order to place 
herself at the head of these peoples and rule the world.” 

Canning made his proposal to R.Rush in an unofficial manner 
that was characteristic of the British minister. The opportunity 
arose quite unexpectedly. It is curious that the initiative came from 
the American envoy. On August 16, at a meeting with the British 
Foreign Minister, Rush noted: “‘... should France ultimately effect 
her purpose of overthrowing the constitutional government in 
Spain, there was at least the consolation left, that Great Britain 
would not allow her to go further and stop the progress of emanci- 
pation in the colonies”’, 

This passing reference by the American envoy produced quite 
a different result from the one he had expected. Canning consider- 
ed the moment appropriate and decided to go ahead with a propos- 
al which was unprecedented in the history of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Canning put a counter-question to Rush: how would the Go- 
vernment of the United States react to a proposal to carry out just 
such a policy hand in hand with the British? At this point Canning 
noted that he did not consider that joint action was necessary, since 
the very fact that Britain and the United States had a common view 
would by its, moral force tall a halt to French intentions, if any. In 
order to understand the full significance of Canning’s proposal it is 
necessary to take into account the fact that at that time the United 
States in no way ranked among great world powers. Since the time 
of the American War of Independence all-mighty Britain had on the 
whole held in contempt its former colonies in America and had 
never wanted to coordinate its activities with them on important 
international problems. 

In Canning’s opinion, a joint policy of the United States and 
Britain would exclude the threat of intervention because of these 
two countries’ large naval forces. 

As time passed, however, it became more and more clear to 
Canning that his proposal was not finding support in Washington. 

A period of unusual activity by the British minister with the aim of 
securing the agreement of the United States on joint action now 
came to a halt as unexpectedly as it had begun. Rush informed 

J. Monroe in a private létter of October 22, 1823, that the Spanish 
American theme had been dropped by Canning in a most unexpec- 
ted fashion. Not a single word had been said about the subject ever 
since. 

The US Secretary of State John Quincy Adams clearly under- 
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stood the meaning of Canning’s proposal, in particular in relation 

to Cuba. He wrote that the Canning’s aim was to get some public 
commitments from the US Government, directed, as it were, against 
interference by the Holy Alliance in Spain’s struggle in South Ame- 
rica, but which in reality aimed to prevent the annexation of Span- 
ish possessions by the United States. 

The United States Government did not want to turn away 
from the prospect of expanding the territory of the country at the 
expense of Spanish possessions, above all Cuba and Texas. 

The idea which Adams expressed is very interesting and charac- 
teristic in the light of the traditional methods of US foreign policy. 
From the point of view of the Secretary of State one may think 
that the only thing the neighbours of the United States were-dream- 
ing of was how they could be united with their “elder brother’’ as 
quickly as saa peed He considered that if, at the given moment, the 
question of the expediency of uniting Texas and Cuba with the 
United States was put aside, it was necessary at least to retain free- 
dom of action in tne event of a critical situation and not to be 
bound by any principle which might be used in future against the 
United States itself.?> This was Adams’ point of view. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy Southard was of a similar opinion. 

Of great importance for understanding the essence of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is the fact that the United States stated its principles 
not jointly with Britain, but independently of her. An important 
role in this was played by Adams himself. 

Denying any real threat of intervention from the Old World’s 
countries, Adams nevertheless made one extremely important ob- 
servation. He clearly understood that if Britain came out single- 
handed against any intervention by the Holy Alliance even then she 
would, with no doubt, emerge victorious as a result of her mastery 
of the seas. But inasmuch as the independence of South America 
would in that event be ensured by Britain’s guarantee alone, this 
would result in that the colonies would be fully dependent on her 
and turn from colonies of Spain into colonies of Britain. ° 

In the event Britain alone “‘safeguarded” the new states against 
the Holy Alliance’s intervention, while the United States stood aside, 
Adams foresaw that Britain would, as a result, receive enormous 
trade advantages. 

_ That was exactly what the Secretary of State was afraid of. In 
his opinion, the United States had to act quickly and resolutely. 

Thus,in preparing the annual Presidential message account was 
also taken of the country’s trade interests, in particular, the pros- 
pects of widening its trade ties with Latin America. The United Sta- 
tes did not intend to part with the markets of the new states in fa- 
vour of Great Britain. 

Adams left no room for doubt about the actual stand of the 
United States. He emphasised that in the long run the executive 
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power could commit the nation to an obligation to begin a war. 
Any action by the executive’ power in Washington allowed Congress 
the right to take or not to take action in response to the demands 
of the situation.’ Subsequent historical practice fully confirmed 
Adams’ words. That part of the message which could be interpreted 
to a certain extent as the basis for assistance to the countries of La- 
tin America thus remained a purely platonic declaration. 

In the end Adams’ explanations satisfied the members of the 
US Administration and the message was approved. 

Having dealt with the question of the preparation of a “‘com- 
bined policy system” of the United States in the autumn of 1823 
and the related diplomatic documents, it is necessary to analyse the 
actual text of the message which President Monroe sent to the Con- 
gress on December 2, 1823. It was this message that subsequently 
became known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

The message was chiefly devoted to the internal life of the 
United States. The term ‘‘Monroe Doctrine” relates only to two 
passages from that part of the message which deals with internation- 
al affairs. For a correct understanding of the nature of the Monroe 
Doctrine it is necessary to consider not only these passages but the 
text of the message as a whole. This is particularly important for 
understanding _ the expansionist nature of the doctrine and for 
studying the influence which bourgeois nationalism exerted on the 
doctrine. At first such terms as the “Monroe Declaration”’; the 
“principles” of President Monroe, etc., were used. The term “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” was first used in 1853. Since that time the term has 
been widely used within the Congress walls and thus found its way 
into the historical literature. 

The first part of the message, which owes its origin to the out- 
break of a conflict in the north-west of America, formulated the so- 
called “non-colonisation principle” prohibiting the future colonisa- 
tion of the American continent by any European power. 

The United States came out against the future colonisation of 
the American continents by European powers for political consi- 
derations and economic motives. Putting forward the “non-coloni- 
sation principle” the United States thereby was opposed to the co- 
lonial monopoly of the European countries, and the barriers to Ame- 
rican trade; it defended the interests of its merchants and indust- 
rialists. 

Along with this, as it can be seen from the documents, coloni- 
sation and expansion within the American continents, in connec- 
tion with which the “non-colonisation principle’’ was worked out 
and advanced, were regarded by US foreign-policy makers as some- 
thing which nature had given into their hands. Reserving the West- 
ern Hemisphere for themselves, the more ardent expansionists were 
even then dreaming of extending the rule of the United States to 
that area. Subsequently the principle became an instrument of 
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creating a colonial sphere for the United States itself. 

The “non-colonisation principle” was set out by Adams in an 
extremely general form: it combined seeming maximum clarity 
with unusual vagueness and uncertainty. At the basis of his argu- 
ment lay the assertion that—1) the American continents were fully 
in possession of independent civilised states and 2) the United Sta- 
tes had exclusive rights to the territories in the north-west of Ame- 
rica that it had “inherited” from Spain under the agreement of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819. 

The obvious unfoundedness of these assertions has long been 
recognised even by American authors. It is well known,for example,, 
that large areas of the American continents had at that time not yet 
been opened up and that, more particularly, the disputes over the 
demarcation of spheres between Russia, the US and Britain in the 
north-west of America had not been settled at the time of promul- 
gating the doctrine. 

It was only possible to “inherit” from Spain those territories 
which actually belonged to her. As far as the north-west of America 
was concemed, it is well known that Spain had not the right of the 
discoverer of these regions and did not take part in developing them. 

Mention should be made of one more important circumstance. 
The freedom and independence of a considerable part of the Ameri- 
can continents was, at that time, recognised neither by Europe nor 
by the United States, as is justly pointed out by D.Perkins. 

Meanwhile, even from the text of Monroe’s message it is clear 
that a large part of the Western Hemisphere in 1823 was still con- 
sidered by the United States as being under the rule of European 
countries. It included not only the actual colonies of European 
countries (Canada, British West Indies, Russian America, Cuba, Pu- 
erto Rico, etc.) but also territories where the outcome of the strug- 
gle was not yet clear (Peru, Bolivia and several others) and even 
countries like Brazil and the Negro Republic of Haiti whose indepen- 
dence was ignored by the Government of the United States. 

As for the countries which were covered by the Monroe Doc- 
trine (in his message Monroe referred to them as governments which 
had declared their independence, were able to defend it and were 
recognised by the USA), this category at that time included only 
Mexico, Buenos Aires, Chile and Great Colombia. (The latter inclu- 
ded present Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela.) 

Passing on to the second part of the message, which is direct- 
ly connected with the complex of Latin American questions, it is 
Important to note above all the principle of dividing the world into 
a European and an American system. As is clear from the text of 
the message, Monroe understood the American polifical system to 
mean the system of the United States itself. It was this system that 
American statesmen regarded as a model and saw in it a source of 
“unexampled happiness”. They viewed this system as the centre of 
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the whole Western Hemisphere. ; : 

For a proper understanding of the Monroe Doctrine and in 
particular the principle of the ‘American system”’, it is very impor- 
tant to take into consideration the ideology of bourgeois national- 
ism which had become widespread in the country as a result of the 
successes of capitalist development in the USA, of the formation 
on that basis aha domestic market and so on. Much has been said 
above about the separate promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
and the rejection of Canning’s proposal for joint action on the _ 
Spanish-American question. In examining the text of the Doctrine, 
it is essential to note that the message of December 2, 1823, in 
which the Monroe Doctrine was formulated, also contained a call 
for strengthening protectionism in the USA. Confirming the desire 
to encourage American industry, the President recommended re- 
consideration of tariffs with the aim of providing additional protec- 
tion for those goods which the United States was going to produce 
or which had a relation to the defence and independence of the 
country. 

Among researchers of the Monroe Doctrine disputes often 
arose over the question as to whether the Monroe Doctrine was ba- 
sically directed against the monarchic system as such. 

D.Perkins and many other American researchers prove that 
the message was characterised by militant republicanism, the expul- 
sion .of monarchy from the New World, and so on. In their opinion, 
that was what President Monroe implied by the term “political sys- 
tem”. 

To some extent this point of view is certainly justified. Being 
a federal republic the USA had a sympathetic attitude towards the 
republican teu of government in Latin America. 

The United States’ interest in the strengthening of republican 
institutions in the new states is also made clear by an examination 
of a series of diplomatic documents, in particular Adams’ instruc- 
tions to Rodney, the US envoy in Buenos Aires (May 17, 1823), 
Anderson, the US envoy in Colombia (May 27, 1823), and so on. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that nowhere in the 
text of the message can one find a specific condemnation of the 
monarchic form of government. Moreover, it had long since been 
noted that the USA recognised the Emperor don Pedro in Brazil 
after the declaration of the doctrine (1824) and Iturbide in Mexico 
prior to its declaration (1822). A considerable territory of the West- 
ern Hemisphere belonged to Britain, Russia, Spain, France and 
other European powers which had a monarchic form of government. 
Therefore, even those authors who did not conceal their elation 
over the Monroe Doctrine as a democratic manifesto considered it 
necessary to note that the doctrine was not directed against the 
monarchic idea as such.? a 

The ideological contradictions in the doctrine were not, of 
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course, accidental. They reflected the class limitations and inconsis- 

tency of the bourgeoisie and the slave-owning landlords of the Unit- 
ed States. It is especially important to understand the contradiction 
between the progressive slogans of Monroe’s message and its real po- 
litical content, which was confirmed by US foreign policy. 

The idea of the leadership of a nation standing in opposition 
to the reactionary-monarchic principles which were characteristic 
of the European political system of that time undoubtedly influen- 
ced the wording of the message. 

These ideas were particularly clearly formulated by Adams in 
his instructions to Anderson (May 27, 1823), which stated that the 
European alliance of emperors and kings took the doctrine of in- 
alienable allegiance as a basis for human society. The US doctrine 
was based on the principle of inalienable law. The European allies 
therefore viewed the cause of the South Americans as a rebellion 
against their legitimate sovereignty, while the Americans regarded 
it as an expression of natural law. 

Whereas the leaders of the Holy Alliance advocated that it was 
legitimate to interfere in others’ affairs with the aim of suppressing 
the revolutionary movement in Europe, the Monroe message pro- 
ceeded from the idea of non-interference by Europe in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere. In this sense one may speak of the pro- 
gressive significance for that period of some of the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine as a bourgeois doctrine. 

At the same time, it is necessary to bear in mind that the bour- 
geois character of the Monroe Doctrine not only did not hinder but, 
on the contrary, facilitated the use of the doctrine for the expan- 
sion of the USA itself, inasmuch as the desire to expand one’s 
sphere of influence was inherent in the very nature of the bourgeois 
state. A characteristic feature of the Monroe message as of many 
other foreign policy declarations of the USA was the combination 
of expansionist tendencies with democratic form. Taking into ac- 
count the democratic traditions of the American people, US ruling 
circles quite skilfully wrapped up their expansionist plans in flow- 
ery democratic phraseology. It is indicative in particular that the 
very fact of being interested in expansion was presented as a reflec- 
tion of national interests. Thus, the concluding paragraph of the 
Monroe message contains the principle which links the growth of 
the might and well-being of the country with the process of ag- 
grandisement, the widening of the territory and the whole system 
of the American States. This principle is very important for an 
understanding of the overall expansionist spirit of the whole mes- 
sage. 

The tendency towards US expansion was enhanced as a result 
of the growing influenceon US. foreign policy of the slave-owning 
interests, a process that was linked with the development of a slave- 
Owning structure in the country. 
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The principles which were put forward by the US Government 
in the message of December 2, 1823, reflected above all the inter- 
ests of the United States itself rather than the imaginary inter-Ame- 
rican “community”. US political _ leaders entertained apprehen- 
sions as to the impact that the national liberation movement in the 
Spanish colonies, particularly in Cuba, might produce on the posi- 
tion of the slaves in the southem states. A scornful attitude to- 
wards the “coloured” was deeply rooted in the minds not only of 
the slave-owners but also of many of the political figures in the 
northern states of the country. 

Adams’ views were in no way an exception and on the whole 
were a correct reflection of the ideas that were current among US 
ruling circles. 

On the other hand, to present Monroe (as distinct from 
Adams) as a man who had a great sympathy for Latin America, a 
consistent democrat and a defender of the freedom of the new sta- 
tes is incorrect from the factual point of view, True, Monroe made 
less openly scornful statements about South America than Adams. 

Indicative in this respect is Monroe’s letter to Jefferson of Au- 
gust 23, 1820, in which Monroe’s essentially racist attitude towards 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, who had different origins 
than the chosen people of the USA, found unambiguous expression. 

The letter states that the fate of the Western world depended 
on the prosperity and successes of the USA. Just like the Europeans 
possess greater prudence and energy than the Africans and the 
Asians, so ina similar proportion the citizens of the Republic of 
the United States are more endowed than the inhabitants of any 
other part of the Western Hemisphere. 1° 

The advocates of ‘Pan-American solidarity” never mention 
this document, though it is not so difficult to find it: suffice it to 
open the sixth volume of the well-known publication containing 
Monroe’s papers. 

This is, incidentally, neither the first nor the last instance of 
passing over in silence the undesirable facts. In literature, for ins- 
tance, it is rarely noted that President Monroe’s message once again 
officially confirmed US neutrality in the national libération struggle 
of the former Spanish colonies against the metropolitan country. 
Instead, wide publicity has been given to the legend about the pro- 
tection of the freedom and even the salvation of Latin American 
peoples by the USA. 

Much was written that the Monroe Doctrine was directed 
against European interference, in particular that of the Holy Allian- 
ce, in the struggle of the former Spanish colonies against the metro- 
politan country, since the passage of the former Spanish colonies 
into the hands of any strong European power was not in the inter- 
est of the USA. 

If this questions is to be approached from a strictly legalistic 
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point of view, then one should bear in mind that the text of the 
message made no reference to the prohibition of European inter- 
ference in the national liberation struggle of the former Spanish Ame- 
rican colonies, since Spain herself is a European country and, more- 
over, was a member of the Holy Alliance, while the United States 

did not object even formally to the expansion of her intervention in 
Latin America. 

More importantly, however, no real threat of intervention by 
the Holy Alliance in Latin America practically existed at that time. 
Moreover, there was no even formal obligation of the United States 
to give support to Latin America in the event of interference by the 
Holy Alliance. A correct analysis of that part of the message which 
can be interpreted as such an obligation to a certain extent provides 
the clue to an understanding of the essence of the combined poli- 
cy system and the Monroe Doctrine itself. 

The Monroe message does contain highly radical expressions 
which can at first glance be interpreted as an obligation to offer 
help to Latin America in the event of interference on the part of 
member powers of the Holy Alliance. The message. pointed out that 
the USA would view any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem into any part of the Western Hemisphere as a threat to the 
peace and security of the USA. Further on, it was noted that the 
USA could consider the interference of any European power in the 
affairs of the new states recognised by the USA as nothing more 
than a manifestation of unfriendliness towards the United States. 
These words, however, were followed by a reservation which impar- 
ted to the Monroe message the character of a platonic declaration 
devoid of any practical value in defending the Western Hemisphere. 
Further events showed that the US Government _ was not going to 
honour the issued bill, which was confirmed by its refusal to conc- 
lude appropriate treaties of alliance with Latin American count- 
ries in 1824-1825. It is important to note that this had been envis- 
aged beforehand, in preparing the text of the Monroe message. 

As concerns the position of the USA in the event of interfer- 
ence by the Holy Alliance, Monroe wrote about the existing danger 
that the British Government, on seeing through the US step, might. 
attempt to shift all the burden onto the shoulders of the Americans 
and benefit by its neutrality in the event of interference by Allied 
powers. But that would have been impossible after what had hap- 
pened on this question; moreover, it does not follow from the mes- 
Sage to the Congress that the USA was obliged, in the event of such 
a situation, to enter the war.!! 

Thus, in December 1823, President Monroe himself did not 
consider his annual message to the Congress as an obligation to 
enter the war in the event of intervention by the Holy Alliance. 

On the whole, the content of the Monroe Doctrine proved to 
be rather vague. It was supplemented by the entire diversity of the 
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theory and practice of the country’s foreign policy. Even when the 
doctrine was promulgated, in each concrete case,-for instance as 
concerns Cuba, Britain, Russia or Latin American countries, use 
was made of the various parts of this highly convenient ‘“combined 
policy system”’. 

The vague character of the wording and the very form of the 
doctrine, which was promulgated as the President’s message to the 
Congress and not even formalised as an ordinary legislative act, ma- 
de it possible for the US Government to adapt the doctrine to the 
rapidly changing historical situation, and apply it in ever new con- 
ditions throughout a long period. 
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PAN-AMERICANISM: ITS ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 


Marat ANTYASOV, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.) 


This question is of exceptional interest for disclosing the essen- 
ce of the ideology of the Pan-American ‘‘community”’. The advo- 
cates of this ideology maintain that its origin is inseparably bound 
up with the common history of the American countries, and espe- 
cially with their struggle against the European powers at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. This thesis is the corner-stone of the Pan- 
American ideology. US Secretary of State, john Foster Dulles, for 
instance, claimed that the feeling for American unity arose already 
in those distant times when the American nations were winning 
their independence from colonial rule.' The formation of the Pan- 
American Union in 1890, as also the further evolution of Pan- 
Americanism, are presented as the logical result of the development 
of those trends. 

Authorship of the Pan-American solidarity doctrine is credit- 
ed, first and foremost, to the leaders of the struggle for the libera- 
tion of Latin America from the Spanish-Portuguese yoke. In A Brief 
Eistory of the Pan-American Movement, published by the Pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History in 1940, it is empha- 
sised that the Spanish Americans were the first to realise and stress 
the need for unification of the continent. 

In this connection, the role of Simdn Bolivar, the hero of the 
liberation movement of Spanish South America, is particularly not- 
ed. He is given the great credit of laying the foundation of Pan-Ame- 
rican solidarity. J.B.Lockey writes that, “Bolivar, the torch, point- 
ed the'way more than a hundred years ago ... It is the symbol of 
American Unity.’"? 

_ Franklin D.Roosevelt, who did much to propagandise Pan-Ame- 
Ticanism and put it into practice. officially sanctioned the legend 
about Bolivar as the forerunner of the Pan-American community. 
He declared that Pan-Americanism was the continuation of a great 
American concept, and that that concept belonged to Bolivar. 

Consistently with these theories, 1826, when on the initiative 
of Bolivar, the first congress of American countries convened in Pa- 
nama, is considered the year of the beginning of the Pan-American 
Organisation. 
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The meaning of the thesis about the Latin American origin of 
Pan-Americanism is obvious. If Pan-American “solidarity” arose in 
the course of a common struggle against oppression, if Bolivar was 
its herald, it follows that the further development of this solidarity 
is now the duty of the Latin American countries. It should also be 
noted that, by declaring Pan-Americanism to be a product of Latin 
American thinking, bourgeois propaganda is thus trying to by-pass 
the issue. of Pan-Americanism’s ties with US imperialism, to disso- 
ciate it, from its economic base—American monopoly expansion. 

In reality, the idea of Pan-Americanism, that is, unification of 
the entire American continent under the aegis of the USA, originat- 
ed in the United States. It was advanced by Alexander Hamilton, 
prominent US statesman and public figure. Already at the beginning 
of the 19th century he predicted the establishment of “one great 
American system, superior to the control of all Transatlantic force 
or influence, and able to dictate the terms of connection between 
the Old and the New World”. ? 

Hamilton advocated US leadership in this system, stating that 
the position of his country behooved that it stand at the head of 
the American system. Thus, the principal tenets of the Pan-Ameri- 
can doctrine are already evident here: (1) the American continent 
must have a single political system; (2) the United States by rights 
of its position must head this system. Professor A.Weinberg, a his- 
torian of American expansionist doctrines of the 19th century, qui- 
te rightly sees in Hamilton’s views the embryo of the concept of 
US continental hegemony. 

After the struggle for independence began, the idea of creating 
an American system, independent of Europe, was propounded by 
another prominent American statesman and political figure, ex-Pre- 
sident Thomas Jefferson. 

In 1812, a detailed plan for a Pan-American federation, or 
union, was put forward by Sheiller, at one time a special agent of 
the US Administration in New Spain (Mexico). His plan provided 
for the creation of five states on the Latin American continent 
which would be allied with the United States and come within its 
sphere of influence, considering that it was to play the role of a pro- 
tector of the said countries. 

But it was in the person of Henry Clay, Chairman of the House 
of Representatives, who expressed the interests of the American 
bourgeoisie and big farmers, that the idea of a Pan-American union 
had its most consistent advocate. Speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1820, Clay said: “It is within our power to create a 
system of which we shall be the centre and in which ali South (La- 
tin) America will act with us ... Let us break these (European) po- 
litical and commercial fetters; ... let us ... place ourselves at the 
head of the American system.” * It is evident from this statement, 
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as well as from the statements by other advocates of a Pan-Ameri- 
can system, that they were not motivated by altruistic considera- 
tions. Clay said in Congress that the US would be in a most advan- 
tageous position and it would become the centre of world trade. 
With respect to South America the people of the United States 
would be in a similar position as that of New England in relation to 
the rest of the American states. North American enterprise, inventi- 
veness and economic habits, he said, would give the advantage in 
any competition with South America. ° | 

Thus, Clay proceeded from the fact that the economic power 
of the United States would put it in a dominant position in any fe- 
deration formed within the bounds of the continent. Clay’s view- 
point and that of other supporters of a Pan-American system reflec- 
ted the interests of the young, aggressively inclined American bour- 
geoisie. They did not fear competition by the South American coun- 
tries and favoured close economic unification of the continent. 
These circles welcomed the Monroe Doctrine as the first step to- 
wards establishing the hegemony of the USA on the continent. 

However, the interests of the industrial bourgeoisie and agra- 
rian slave-holding circles of the United States clashed on the issue 
of Pan-American unity. The slave-holding South interested in the 
export of agricultural products, especially cotton, feared Latin Ame- 
rican competition. Representatives of the slave-holding states—Ran- 
kin (Mississippi), McDuffie (South Carolina) declared in Congress 
in the 1820s that Latin America was already becoming a competi- 
tor in such goods as cotton and tobacco. 

The South therefore would not consider any economic unifi- 
cation with the Latin American countries. Besides, it was also at 
variance with them on the question of slavery, a question which 
played a very important role in the relations between the United 
States and Latin America. 

The first steps towards the emancipation of the slaves and sup- 
pression of the slave trade were taken in the countries of Spanish 
America on the next day following the beginning of revolution in 
the continent. The Venezuelan Government prohibited the slave 
trade in 1810 and that same year Miguel Hidalgo, the outstanding 
leader of the liberation movement in New Spain (Mexico), issued a 
decree on the abolition of slavery.throughout the territory of New 
Spain. In 1811 and 1812, the slave trade was prohibited in the ter- 
ritories of Chile and La Plata. Finally, in 1816, Bolivar declared the 
abolition of slavery in the territory of New Grenada and in all the 
other regions of the northern and central parts of South America. 

This excited serious apprehension among the plantation own- 
ers of the South, for the example of Spanish America could great- 
ly spur the development of the abolitionist movement. The creation 
of a Pan-American system, given the abolition of slavery in the 
Spanish colonies, could spell the break-up of the slave system, the 
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collapse of the economic and political foundations of the slave-hold- 
ing class in the United States. 

~The South would accept only such a “Pan-American system” 
which would allow the United States to absorb the entire territory 
of Spanish America. In this respect of interest is a letter former 
Congressman Matthew Lyon sent to President Monroe in 1816. In 
it he wrote that the entire territory from New Orleans to South 
America and the entire northern part of South America were now 
willing to submit to the United States, that it was an opportunity 
that occurs probably once in a century. Not content with that Lyon 
urged extending the power of the United States to the entire conti- 
nent, right up to Cape Horn, believing that the American “mode of 
Government ... will fit a larger empire that ever yet existed, and ... 
that such an empire will rise in America ...”’° ‘The ideas of territo- 
rial expansion southward were shared by the American bourgeoisie, 
as well, especially the idea of taking possession of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, regarded as the key to economic and political domination in 
the West Indies and in Central America. But at the same time the 
expansionist programme of the bourgeoisie provided for the estab- 
lishment (and this was all important) of economic and political sup- 
remacy in Latin America through various political and economic 
measures among which Pan-Americanism ranked first. 

However, the success of such plans was improbable. Hence the 
negative attitude, on the whole, of the slave-holding South, to the 
idea of a Pan-American community. It did not want to go further 
than the Monroe Doctrine, which gave it every possibility to carry 
out projects of territorial expansion. As for joining an American 
confederation which provided for the demarcation of the bound- 
aries of the member states and contained clauses on territorial in- 
tegrity and mutual guarantees in the event of attack, that would 
undoubtedly put a curb on the USA’s unrestrained territorial ex- 
pansion. 


The victory of the bourgeois capitalist North in the Civil War 
over the slave-holding South marked a fundamental change in the 
home and foreign policy of the United States. 

A new epoch began in the history of America when the power 
in the country passed completely into the hands of the big bour- 
geoisie. 

During the first 10 or 15 years after the Civil War the atten- 
tion of the real masters of the country was centered on developing 
the rich territories seized in the first half of the 19th century. Wil- 
liam Z.Foster, outstanding figure of the American and international 
working-class movement, explains the temporary slackening of the 
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USA’s expansionist drive as follows: ‘‘First, the slaveowners had 
been crushed in the war and were no longer pressing for new slave 
territory; second, the capitalists, now masters of the United States, 
turned their major attention to industrialising the vast domain al- 
ready under their control; and, third, the immense territory of the 
West provided enough land for the eager settlers for the next thirty 
ears. 
Washington’s ruling circles did not of course give up the idea 
of expansion in a southward direction. On the contrary, the imme- 
diate decades after the Civil War saw the resurgence of the expan- 
sionist ideology. On the one hand, victory in the four-year Civil 
War had given the American bourgeoisie greater confidence than 
ever before, in their strength and potentialities and, on the other, 
the new epoch called for new forms and methods of expansion. 
Weinberg notes that just as a convalescent after a nearly fatal illness 
acquires new strength, American expansionism after the Civil War 
entered a period of intensive revival such as it had never known be- 
fore. This revival took place on a new basis, since it was the big 
bourgeoisie that had now become the main nourishing medium of 
the expansionist ideology. 

One of the first proponents of these new trends and advoca- 
tes of US territorial expansion and annexation of the vast regions 
of Latin America was US Secretary of State, W.H.Seward (1861- 
1869). He held that their acquisition would be a result of the gra- 
dual process of Americanisation of the Latin American countries. 
But what was even more important was that such acquisitions 
would augment US investments in Latin America. 

The ways of establishing Washington’s political and economic 
hegemony in the continent were outlined towards the end of the 
1870s by another Secretary of State, W.M.Evarts (1877-1881). In 
the history of American foreign policy his name is mentioned most 
often in connection with the project to build an inter-ocean canal. 
But just as important for the future US policy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was Evarts’ doctrine of the “‘mediatory” mission of Washing- 
ton in the affairs of the continent. During his term of office, Evarts 
interfered as “mediator” in the boundary and financial disputes of 
Guatemala and Great Britain (over British Honduras), of Venezuela 
and Holland, Nicaragua and Germany. He declared the USA’s “‘wil- 
lingness to act as peacemaker” in Chile’s military conflict with Pe- 
ru and Bolivia, and even unsuccessfully attempted to act as the me- 
diator. What is particularly significant, is that Evarts elevated the 
policy of mediation to the rank of an official doctrine, according 
to which the United States was to be the constant mediator of the 
Latin American countries in their relations with foreign states and 
with one another. Spelt out this meant that Washington would con- 
trol the continent’s foreign policy. In short, Evarts’ doctrine further 
developed the idea of US hegemony in the continent. He sought to 
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realise this, however, not through the establishment of a Pan-Ameri- 
can union under the aegis of Washington, but rather through bila- 
teral agreements with each of the Latin American countries. ° 

American historians credit the revival of the doctrine of Pan- 
American solidarity to James G.Blaine, Secretary of State in 1881- 
1882 and in 1889-1893, the “American Bismarck” as he was called 
in the United States. 

According to the official version propagandised by the ideo- 
logists of Pan-Americanism, and especially by the Pan-American Ins- 
titute of Geography and History, Blaine’s concepts were, in essence, 
a development of Bolivar’s ideas and of the striving of the Latin 
American countries to establish their unity. In A Brief History of 
the Pan-American Movement it is noted that Blaine gave concrete 
form to this striving by proposing to convene a congress of all the 
American countries. ° Actually, the ideas of Pan-American unity are 
the development and deepening of the ideology of American “bro- 
therhood”’ expounded by Hamilton, Clay and others in their time. 
The revival of the Pan-American doctrines in the 1880s was ideolog- 
ically conditioned by the concepts of Seward, Fish and Evarts, by 
the changes in the USA’s domestic and external political situation. 

Power in the country now belonged completely to the big 
bourgeoisie, to those very circles where Pan-American “ideals” 
first arose at the dawn of the 19th century. The period was draw- 
ing to a close when the bourgeoisie was wholly concerned with pro- 
blems of domestic economic policy—exploitation of the rich regions 
of the South and West. Construction of the first trans-continental 
railway, Union Pacific, an important event in the economic life of 
the country, had been completed already in 1869. 

In 1881 and 1882, construction was completed of another 
two trans-continental lines, making it possible to draw into capital- 
ist production the most outlying states of the Midwest and West. 
The United States, like the major European powers, was beginning 
to pass to a new, monopolistic stage of capitalist development. The 
first monopolies began to be formed already in the 1870s (Stand- 
ard Oil was set up in 1862). In his work Impenalism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism, Lenin wrote that “after the crisis of 1873, a 
lengthy period of development of cartels” began.'°:The develop- 
ment of capitalism in the United States changed the position of that 
country in the system of world capitalism. Thus, in 1840, the Unit- 
ed States ranked fifth in the world in industrial production and 
fourth in 1860, but by 1894 it had already outstripped all count- 
ries, except Great Britain, on all major indicators. In such a decisive 
branch of production as metallurgy the United States had practi- 
cally caught with England: in 1880, America produced 1.2 million 
tons of steel as against England’s 1.3 million tons. Noting the rapid 
growth of industry in the United States, Engels in his work The Tra- 
de Agreement with France wrote in 1881 that, “the same inexor- 
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able necessity that brought the Flemish manufactories to Holland 
and the Dutch to England will soon shift the centre of world indus- 
try from England to the United States”.'! All this raised the ques- 
tion of America’s foreign policy in a new way. Formerly US diplo- 
macy could not seriously expect to abolish England’s economic and 
political hegemony in South America, and even in the Caribbean it 
had to be satisfied with only a recognition of the equality of rights 
of Great Britain and the USA. However, as its economic power in- 
creased the more aggressive ideologists of US capitalism, among 
whom Blaine held a “place of honour”, ever more actively pressed 
for the establishment of Washington’s hegemony on the continent 
by putting into practice the ideas of Pan-Americanism and in this 
way ousting England from its positions in Latin America. 

On November 29, 1881, Blaine sent a note to the presidents 
of all the American countries in which he proposed holding a Pan- 
American congress in Washington. In his note Blaine formulated 
the motives for convening such a congress in the most general 
terms. This enabled him to politically manoeuvre and to conceal 
the real aims of the sponsors of the congress. 

However, the first attempt to realise the ideas of Pan-Ameri- 
canism ended in failure. The reasons were two-fold. On the one hand, 
only half of the Latin American states responded to Blaine’s pro- 
posal, while the rest, including some of the major countries of the 
continent, took a reticent attitude. On the other hand, doctrines of 
Pan-Americanism and the plan for their realisation had still not re- 
ceived the support of a considerable part of the most influential bu- 
siness and political circles of the: United States. Blaine’s policy had 
the backing particularly of those American companies which were 
directly interested in the economic exploitation of Latin America’s 
natural resources and in railway construction. These included Mor- 
ton, Bliss and Co., one of whose directors was an envoy in France, 
and the so-called Peruvian Company, headed by the financier Ship- 
herd, and which was connected with the mining of saltpetre in Pe- 
ru. The spokesmen for these groups were the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Randall, ex-President Grant, Senator Blair and 
others. But at the same time, support for Blaine’s policy was by no 
means unanimous. Even in the Republican Party there were two 
factions, one of which, the Stalwatts, headed by Vice-President Ar- 
thur, Senator Conkling and Frelinghuysen, a leading figure of the 
party, opposed Blaine’s policy which had been approved by Presi- 
dent Gartield. The leaders of the Democratic Party were even more 
reserved in their approach. 

Blaine’s opponents feared that a too aggressive policy towards 
England and an excessively active policy in South America might 
have serious international consequences. Besides, Blaine was accus- 
ed, with good reason, of corruption. In his book American Diplom- 
acy and the War of the Pacific American historian H.Millington wri- 
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tes that the interest shown by the State Department in dubious fi- 
nancial transactions aroused public suspicion and the US Congress 
was obliged to set up a special committee to investigate who of the 
State Department’s officials were involved in deals with companies 
which had investments abroad. 

The Committee acquitted Blaine (although its chairman, Bel- 
mont, insisted on his guilt), for too many top Cabinet officials 
would be involved. 

The assassination of President Garfield who had shared Blaine’s 
political views, and the advent to power of Vice-President Arthur, 
led to Blaine being replaced as Secretary of State by the more cau- 
tious Frelinghuysen. 

The new Secretary of State considered the convocation of a 
Pan-American conference to be “untimely” and submitted the ques- 
tion to the US Congress in the spring of 1882, where it was tempo- 
rarily shelved. In August 1882, the US Administration officially 
cancelled Blaine’s invitation. This did not at all mean that the ideas 
of Pan-Americanism had been discarded. To begin with, not the 
ideas were objected to but the forms in which they were expressed. 
The prevailing opinion was that it was necessary to study more care- 
fully the prospects opened up by the Pan-American doctrines and 
to what extent they accorded with the interests of Washington. 
These sentiments were quite clearly expressed by Frelinghuysen 
when he noted that the creation of a Pan-American union without 
preliminary Pic pare ion) might weaken, rather than strengthen, 
the influence of the United States since it might find itself in the 
minority in such a union 7? 

The years following the dismissal of Blaine saw the ideas of 
Pan-Americanism gain rapid popularity among US businessmen and 
politicians with the result that it was eventually advocated by those 
very political groups which had formerly taken exception to Blaine’s 
too “bold” projects. 

This popularity of the Pan-American unity concepts was due 
to the heightened interest of US business circles, financiers and in- 
dustrialists in the Latin American market and in capital investment 
spheres. The 1880s were a significant period in this respect. The US 
Congress was flooded with proposals on how to realise various pro- 
jects of Pan-American unity. The American historian McGann wri- 
tes that after 1880, “the United States Congress devoted more time 
to Latin America than ever before ... each branch of the Congress 
attempted to outdo the other in finding the most attractive method 
of promoting political and economic relations with the Latin Ame- 
rican Republics.” '>. Unlike the vague form in which Blaine had pre- 
sented his Pan-American doctrines to the Latin American govern- 
ments the new projects were concrete. 

Notable among them was the plan to build a continental rail- 
way (1883), a bill on the creation of a Pan-American customs union 
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(1884), a project to convene a conference on the organisation of a 
Pan-American arbitration system (1886), a proposal to call a cong- 
ress of the American countries on questions of commerce (1886), 

a bill on introducing a single currency unit in the Americas. 

The number of these proposals particularly increased after 
1885, when the United States was hit by a cyclical crisis of overpro- 
duction. As a result, the American Administration, heeding the 
voice of the real masters of the country, decided to form a special 
mission whose object, as President Arthur put it, would be to as- 
certain the best methods of establishing closer political and trade 
ties between the United States and the countries of Central and 
South America. 

The mission drew up recommendations for a Pan-American 
trade agreement which provided, among other things, for lower cus- 
tom duties and the establishment of a network of American banks 
in the continent. In its report to the administration the mission, 
summarising its conclusions, stressed that a Pan-American confer- 
ence would be just what is needed for drawing the Latin American 
countries closer to the United States. 

After the publication of the mission’s conclusions the ideas of 
a Pan-American community gained still greater popularity in US bu- 
siness and political circles. Senators McKinley, Morgan, Davis and 
Frei and also the members of the mission—Reynolds, Sacher and 
Curtis vigorously began to advocate them. Secretary of State Fre- 
linghuysen noted that never since the establishment of the United 
States had there been a more profound conviction in the desirabili- 
ty of close unity of the large family of independent nations that had 
arisen in the American continent. In his opinion, the administration 
must even be ready to consider the question of the advisability of 
setting up a consultative council consisting of representatives of all 
the countries of the continent. '* This was the first concrete propo- 
sal on setting up a permanent central organ of an inter-American 
system, a further development of the ideas of Hamilton, Clay and 
Blaine. 

A law passed by Congress in 1888 authorised the convocation 
of the first Pan-American conference in Washington in 1889. The 
US delegation was made up mainly of industrialists and financiers. 
Thus, eight years after Blain’s unsuccessful attempt to implement 
the ideas of Pan-Americanism they were put into practice by Big 
Business. 
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THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


Lev ZUBOK, 
D.Sc.(Hist.) 


Theodore Roose velt’s expansionist policy cleared the path for 
American industrialists and bankers and opened up new areas to 
them for’ capital investments which yielded huge profits. The polli- 
cy of the State Department, which was directed against the nation- 
al liberation movements in the countries which were neighbours of 
the USA, was carried out in coordination with the activities of the 
Navy Department. Alongside openly interventionist methods, polli- 
tical figures in the USA resorted to putting ideological pressure on 
the ruling groups in the neighbouring countries and attempted by 
all possible means to make them dependent on the development 
and prosperity of American monopolies. Pan-Americanism is one 
of the instruments used by the US monopolists in carrying out their 
imperialist aims. 

Most bourgeois historians and politicians in the USA define 
Pan-Americanism as a movement towards American unity, based on 
geographical proximity, similarity of institutions, coincidence of 
economic interests, adherence to democratic principles, and com- 
mon international aspirations and aims. They look upon it as a 
movement which is directed towards producing closer social, econ- 
omic and cultural links between the two Americas. 


But these definitions distort the historical reality. Pan-Ameri- 
canism in the contemporary sense of the word is a movement creat- 
ed and supported by the USA in the epoch of imperialism with the 
aim of subjecting the peoples of both Americas to the US political 
and economic hegemony. Pan-Americanism is one of the instru- 
ments which enables the USA to create conditions in the countries 
of Latin America which are favourable for the capitalists of the USA 
and unfavourable for their European competitors. On this point Pro- 
fessor J.F.Rippy wrote: “The motives prompting the political lead- 
ers of the United States to participate in the Pan-American move- 
ment, as suggested by the nature of the programmes of the confer- 
ences, were and are mainly economic-trade and investment oppor- 
tunities ... Other topics had been admitted largely with a view of 
pleasing the Latin Americans and diverting their attention from cer- 
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tain unpleasant matters connected with the vigorous and often do- 
mineering role of the United States in the New World. Moreover, 
the conferences furnished the Yankee diplomats an opportunity 
for ‘reassuring’ propaganda regarding the benign purposes back of 
the policy of their government.” ' 


The well-known South American public figure and writer Ma- 
nuel Ugarte, though he took up the aim of propagating Pan-Hispan- 
ism, rightly denied the existence of a common culture, traditions 
and so on between the two Americas. 


The activity of the first Pan-American conferences showed 
that these gatherings were designed as a screen for aggression by 
the North American imperialists. The USA played the leading role 
in the conferences. It took all possible measures to prevent the con- 
ferences being used as a platform for criticising the State Depart- 
ment and the North American corporations. According to US polit- 
ical figures, the purpose of the conferences was to widen the pos- 
sibilities for American exports and American capital investments. 
Though the US representatives did everything they could to prevent 
the discussion of political questions, particularly the question of 
intervention, the Latin American delegates did manage to discuss 
such problems. However, they were disunited and rent by contra- 
dictions and because of this were not successful in creating a united 
front against Yankee imperialism. Moreover, Latin American delega- 
tes by and large represented those groups of the ruling classes that 
were in many ways connected with the US bankers and industrial- 
ists and were in that sense dependent on the USA. This made it 
easier for the USA to dominate the conferences. 


The First Pan-American Conference was held in 1889 at the 
initiative of Secretary of State James G.Blaine. The progressives of 
the time qualified Blaine’s Pan-Americanism as being ‘‘a diplomatic 
stamp for the trade expansion of the USA”’. In 1881, stimulated 
by the desire to achieve more advantageous terms of trade between 
the USA and Southern and Central America, he sent out invitations 
in the name of the US government to al] the countries of South 
and Central America to attend a general conference in Washington 
in 1882. It was stated that the official aim of the conference was 


to study and discuss the prevention of wars between the American 
nations. ? 


Blaine hoped that by November 1882 the so-called War of the 
Pacific would have come to an end. But hostilities between Chile 
and Peru continued and after the change of government in the USA 
in 1881 the invitations were withdrawn. Chile.was mostly afraid 
that the USA would get a decision on compulsory arbitration accep- 
ted and would be able to prevent her from resolving the conflict 
over Tacna-Arica. Speaking out in the name of peace the US govern- 
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ment was in fact trying to create more advantageous conditions for 
the American monopolists’ expansion in the countries of Latin 
America. 


The US Congress was showing increasing interest in encourag- 
ing trade with South America at a time when capital from the Euro- 
pean countries was dominant there. Between 1880 and 1888, a 
whole series of bills were placed before the Congress which demand- 
ed that the President call a conference of the American countries 
to discuss the possibility of enlivening trade relations between the 
USA and South America. Eventually, in 1888, one of these bills 
was passed and signed by President Cleveland. Invitations to the In- 
ter-American Conference in Washington in 1889 were sent out to 
all the countries of Latin America. Special emissaries were dispatch- 
ed to these countries to prepare for the forthcoming conference. 
The USA proposed the following questions for inclusion in the con- 
ference agenda: 


—measures to safeguard and develop the well-being of all Ame- 
rican states; 

—creation of a customs union; 

—introduction of common customs duties; 

—unification of the systems of weights and measures; 

—creation of a court of arbitration for settling conflicts, and 
so on. 


The discussion of these proposals gave rise to disputes in va- 
rious states. Chilean political figures spoke out above all against com- 
pulsory arbitration which could be used by the USA for increasing 
its interference in the affairs of its neighbours. The Chilean news- 
paper El Estandarte Catdélico inquired: “Who can forget that count- 
ry’s brutal plundering of Mexico and the nefarious schemes of inter- 
vention against our interests entertained by Blaine?” * 


Many countries reacted coldly to the proposal to create a cus- 
toms union. Thus, Ernesto Quesada spoke out in Argentina against 
such a union. He characterised the North Americans as the Prussians 
of the Western Hemisphere. In his opinion, the creation of an Ame- 
rican customs union would turn Latin America into an economic 
tributary of the United States. 


; However Quesada considered that Argentina should take part 
in the proposed conference to defend its interests and to follow a 
specific line in relation to US economic policy. 


The invitations to the Pan-American conference were accept- 
ed by all the American governments with the exception of the Do- 
minican Republic which was unhappy about the fact that the USA 
had not ratified the most-favoured -nation agreement under discus- 
sion in 1884. 
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The First Pan-American Conference opened in Washington on 
October 2, 1889, and continued until April 19, 1890. The USA sent 
ten delegates to the conference under the leadership of John 
B.Henderson, a wealthy and influential lawyer and former Senator 
who had important contacts with Washington. The well-known mag- 
nates Andrew Carnegie and Cornelius Bliss were also included in the 
delegation. 


The conference first ran into trouble over the question of 
choosing the chairman. The American delegation proposed the can- 
didature of Secretary of State Blaine, although he was not a mem- 
ber of the US delegation. The Argentinians spoke out against this 
proposal, contending that only a full delegate could be elected chair- 
man. It was only when one of the American delegates proposed giv- 
ing his mandate to Blaine that the Argentinians went back on their 
suggestion. However, they declared that they would not take part 
in the first session, at which the question of the election of Blaine 
was to be discussed. 


The first working session began, under the chairmanship of 
Blaine, on October 2, 1889, It was just limited to the delegates, ex- 
cept the Argentinians, hearing the opening speech by Blaine. The 
next session was adjourned till November 18. In the meantime the 
USA organised a “‘political tour” for the conference delegates. They 
visited many of the major industrial towns and centres of the USA. 
Everything possible was done to impress the delegates, to show them 
the economic power of the country and to create an atmosphere 
of confidence in their Northern neighbour. The Argentine delega- 
tion consisting of Roque Saenz Pefia and Manuel Quintana declined 
the invitation to take part in the “‘de luxe” tour. 


The conference resumed its work on November 18. A conflict 
over the question of the way in which the conference should be con- 
ducted continued until January 15, 1890. A long and bitter debate 
ensued as to what the customs union proposed by the USA should 
be like: a customs union or simply free trade and most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment among the American states. The proposed customs 
union was in many ways analogous to Bismarck’s “blood and iron” 
policy and the German customs union. The fear of US imperialism 
which was felt by all of the Latin American delegates, as well as ten- 
sion in the relations between some of the Latin American countries, 
prevented an agreement on this question so important to the USA. 


The Argentine delegate R.Saenz Pefia spoke more than once 
on this question, demonstrating the economic groundlessness of such 
a customs union. The countries of South America, Argentina and 
Chile among them, in terms of cultural, political and trade ties were 
closer to Europe than to the USA. In a speech at the conference 
Saenz said, not without reason, that the attempt to turn the West- 
ern Hemisphere into a free trade area could lead to a war between 
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the continents, a war of 18 states united with a view to strangling 
trade with that same Europe, which stretches out its helping hand 
to them, provides them with arms, complements their economies 

and shares its civilisation with them. * 


The Latin American countries feared not so much a weaken- 
ing of their’ ties with Europe as the US policy designed to create 
conditions for their complete subordination. No agreement was rea- 
ched even on the question of most-favoured-nation treatment in 
trade. The treaty on arbitration was approved despite the Chilean 
delegation’s opposition. 


The treaty provided for compulsory arbitration in all disputes 
concerning diplomatic and consular privileges, borders, territory, 
compensation, navigation law, and so on. The treaty, however, was 
not ratified by the governments. 


The conference adopted the following resolution proposed by 
Blaine: 


“First: That the principle of conquest should not, during the 
continuance of the treaty of arbitration, be recognised as admissib- 
le in American public law. 


“Second: That all cessions of territory made during the conti- 
nuance of the treaty of arbitration shall be void if made under 
threats of war or in the presence of an armed force. 


“Third: Any nation from which such cessions may be exacted 
may demand that the validity of the cessions so made shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration.” * 


As they were not ratified these proposals had no real conse- 
quences whatsoever. 


It is interesting to note that even at this First Pan-American 
Conference the delegates from Latin America expressed the fear 
that the stronger powers might exert pressure for the benefit of 
their own citizens. This fear was reflected in the following declara- 
tion, which was adopted by the conference in spite of US objections: 
First: Aliens shall enjoy all civil rights pertaining to citizens, 
as well as all the ensuing advantages. 


Second: The states shall not assume or recognise any obliga- 
tions in favour of aliens, or any responsibilities other than those es- 
tablished by the Constitutions or laws in favour of their own 
citizens. 


The First Pan-American Conference achieved few practical re- 
sults. The one concrete outcome was the formation of an interna- 
tional association called the International Union of American Re- 
publics. This association set up an agency in Washington called, ini- 
tially, the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics and later 
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the Pan-American Union, which subsequently became the perma- 
nent secretariat of the conference. 


Late in 1899, President McKinley raised the question of call- 
ing a second inter-American conference in his message to the Cong- 
ress. On February 8, 1900, Secretary of State John Hay proposed 
that the diplomatic representative of the Latin American countries 
in Washington get in touch with their governments on the proposed 
conference. Shorly after Hay suggested that the conference be held 
in Mexico City. 

On April 14, the tenth anniversary since the founding of the 
International Union of American Republics, a special meeting took 
place to work out the preliminary agenda for the conference. The 
conference was called upon to discuss once again the following ques- 
tions: arbitration; an international court for settling claims; the 
means of encouraging industry, agriculture and trade; the develop- 
ment of the means of communication, and so on. The majority was 
in favour of holding the conference in Mexico. The Mexican govern- 
ment circulated the proposal among all American countries that they 
gather for the conference on October 22, 1901. 


It is characteristic that the question of a customs union, which 
above all worried the Latin Americans, did not figure in the propos- 
ed agenda. Chile once again was opposed to the question of compul- 
sory arbitration being included in the agenda and agreed to take 
part in the conference only after certain amendments had been ma- 
de to the agenda. 


* * * 


The Second Pan-American Conference was opened in Mexico 
City on October 22, 1901 and continued until January 31, 1902. 
Argentina and Chile were mostly concerned about preserving the 
balance of power in South America. While Chile was oppcsed to 
compulsory arbitration, Argentina insisted that the question be dis- 
cussed. Even before the calling of the conference the Argentine en- 
voy informed Hay that the conference would get nowhere unless 
the USA used its influence to get a decision by the delegates on 
compulsory arbitration.® As for the Peruvians, they sought to get 
a decision on arbitration accepted by the conference, believing that 
collective interference would enable them to put an end to Chilean 
claims and to retrieve the lost Peruvian territory. At the conference 
itself the struggle over arbitration assumed an acute form and all 
but led to the breakdown of the conference. The supporters of com- 
pulsory arbitration, led by Argentina, spoke in favour of it being 
used in all conflicts. The Chilean delegation was categorically op- 
posed to this proposal, demanding instead that a decision be taken 
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calling for voluntary arbitration and, in addition, adherence to the 
conventions which had been adopted by the Hague Conference of 
1899. Fifteen delegations, including Argentina and the USA, signed 
a protocol recognising the Hague Conventions on arbitration, though 
they took this action outside the conference proper. The struggle 
over this question continued between the supporters and the oppon- 
ents of compulsory arbitration. The US and Mexican delegations 
put forward a series of compromise proposals. After a long and heat- 
ed debate the conference adopted the following instruments: a pro- 
tocol on adherence to the Hague Conventions of July 29, 1899 on 
peaceful settlement of international disputes and on codification of 
international law, a treaty on the settlement of pecuniary claims by 
a court of arbitration. The treaty was signed by only nine govern- 
ments. Among them there was neither Chile nor the USA. 


In addition a convention on the rights of aliens was signed, 
against the will of the USA which took part neither in the discus- 
sion nor in the voting on this issue. The convention declared: 


“First: Aliens shall enjoy all civil rights pertaining to citizens, 
and make use thereof in the substance, form or procedure, and in 
the recourses which result therefrom, under exactly the same terms 
as the said citizens, except as may be otherwise provided by the 
Constitution of each country. 


“Second: The States do not owe to, nor recognise in favour 
of, foreigners, any obligations or responsibilities other than those 
established by the Constitutions and laws in favour of their citizens. 


“Therefore, the States are not responsible for damages sustain- 
ed by aliens through acts of rebels or individuals, and in general, 
for damages originating from fortuitous causes of any kind, consid- 
ering as such the acts of war, whether civil or national; except in 
the case of failure on the part of the constituted authorities to com- 
ply with their duties. 


“Third: Whenever an alien shall have claims or complaints of 
a civil, criminal or administrative order against a State, or its citi- 
zens, he shall present his claims to a competent Court of the count- 
ry, and such claims shall not be made, through diplomatic channels, 
except in the cases where there shall have been, on the part of the 
Court, a manifest denial of justice, or unusual delay, or evident vio- 
lation of the principles of International Law.” ” 


The conference also decided to reorganise the Commercial 
Bureau of American Republics into the International Bureau of 
American Republics. The direction of these bodies was placed on 
an administrative council made up of the US Secretary of State as 
Chairman and the diplomatic representatives of all of the Latin Ame- 
rican governments accredited to the US government, ® 
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The decisions of the Second Pan-American Conference not 
only revealed the contradictions between the USA and its Southern 
neighbours but also showed that the Latin Americans fear their 
neighbour attempting to become the exclusive ruler of the Western 
Hemisphere. While the USA was successful in achieving hegemony 
over the states of the Caribbean at the béginning of the 20th centu- 
ry, in South America it met with serious opposition from Argenti- 
na, Chile, and certain other powers. The interventionist policy of 
the USA, which used armed force both in defending American ca- 
pital investments and with the aim of putting a stop to “‘rebellion 
and disorder” in the neighbouring countries by sending troops at 
the “request” of national governments, gave rise not only toa 
lack of taith but also a fear of American imperialism. And Roose- 
velt’s new “big stick” policy called forth unconcealed hostility in 
South and Central America. Sections of the South American press, 
reflecting the interests of the national liberation movements, open- 
ly expressed dissatisfaction with, and suspicion and hatred of, the 
Yankee imperialists. Roosevelt’s seizure of the Panama isthmus and 
the establishment of a protectorate over the new Panamanian Re- 
public, the use he made of the Monroe Doctrine as an instrument 
of US aggressive policy, the assumption by the USA of “‘police” 
functions in the Western Hemisphere, the suppression by the 
United States of the national liberation movements in the 
Philippines, Cuba and other countries of Latin America—all this led 
to the growth of contradictions between US imperialism and the 
peoples who were fighting for their national freedom. 
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PAN-AMERICANISM BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 


Nikolai KOROLYOV, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.) 


In the situation of the ever-intensifying imperialist struggle for 
the control of Latin America, the United States made efforts to 
strengthen the Pan-American system: in an attempt to make it less 
odious in the eyes of the peoples of the New World, to improve anc 
turn it into an irreproachable disguise for an aggressive policy. 


On November 4, 1922, Charles E. Hughes, the Secretary of 
State, made a public statement in Cleveland on the principles of 
US foreign policy, which were supposedly “‘simple and clear’’. He 
claimed that the USA sought no spheres of economic influence or 
of special privilege anywhere, nor was it seeking to extend its own 
territory or to establish political control over any other state. All 
that the USA wanted, according to Hughes, was equal trade oppor- 
tunities, the Open Door policy, which allegedly represented no di- 
minution whatever of anybody’s interests. 

Not to mention the false interpretation of the Open Door doc. 
trine, which was supposedly equally advantageous for all (regard- 
less of the level of industrial development of the countries involv- 
ed), one should note the declarative and purely demagogical charac- 
ter of Hughes’ speech, calculated as it was to placate the Latin Ame 
rican community, which was perturbed by Yankee imperialism. For 


example, the US reaction to the so-called Brum Doctrine was signi- 
ficant. 


In April 1920, the President of Uruguay, Baltasar Brum, read 
a lecture in the University of Montevideo on the subject ‘American 
Solidarity”, in which he developed the idea of a system of regional 
security and of the peaceful solution of disputes in the shape of a 
League of American Nations, which would include all the count- 
ries in the Western Hemisphere. 


The basis of Brum’s argument was that the Monroe Doctrine 
responded only to the self-interest of the United States, which was, 
in a certain way, vexatious to the nations of Latin America, becau- 
se it constituted something like a protectorate over them without 
seeking permission to do so. The objections against the Monroe 
Doctrine would be removed, Brum continued, if the American 
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countries formulated a declaration similar to that of Monroe, bind- 
ing themselves to intervene in favour of any one of them including 
the United States, in case that one should, in defence of its rights, 
find itself in a war with some extracontinental nation. 


Such a declaration would, according to Brum, put all Latin 
American countries on an equal footing with the United States, so 
that the Monroe Doctrine would be transformed into a defensive 
alliance among all the American countries.’ Allowing for the feel- 
ings of those who were against the United States, and wishing to 
sway his audience still farther, Brum remarked that the Monroe 
Doctrine gave no safeguards against inter-American imperialism. 
Only American solidarity by means of an American League could 
secure territorial integrity and political inviolability. This league 
would be broader than the Monroe Doctrine, since it would defend 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere “‘not only against the con- 
queror from overseas, but also against wheatever imperialistic ten- 


dency may arise among themselves”. ? 


The question was under discussion at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, in Santiago, Chile (March 25-May 
3, 1923), dedicated to the review of means towards a closer unity 
of the republics of the American continent by the closer observan- 
ce of common interests. The Uruguayan delegation proposed a re- 
solution consonant with Brum’s position. 


One would think that the USA should have accepted the Brum 
Doctrine, since it represented a continuation and development of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Be that as it may, the USA was against the 
move, since it could obviously hinder the expansionist policy, rob- 
bing the 1823 declaration of the licence for unilateral interference 
in the affairs of Central and South America. 


Because of the United States’ veto, the conference limited it- 
self to the decision to commission the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union to study principles which might be proposed by 
one or by several governments of the Western Hemisphere to make 
a more effective solidarity of the collective interests of the Ameri- 
can continent. * 


Apart from this, the Santiago conference supported a sugges- 
tion by the Paraguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Manuel Gond- 
ra, for a treaty on prevention of conflicts between American states 
(the Gondra Treaty). According to the document, all disputes bet- 
ween two or more states which could be solved by neither diplom- 
atic means nor by arbitration were to be examined by a special com- 
mission appointed under the treaty. The commission, having studied 
all material relevant to the case, would report its findings within 
the year. If this did not satisfy the litigants, the commission would 
be given six months more for further study of the situation. If the 
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suggestions of the commission were not accepted by the litigants, 
then the last course would be for both sides to act at their own dis- 
cretion. 


Such an agreement accorded perfectly with the American po- 
licy of the establishment of a regional system in opposition to the 
League of Nations. It aroused protest and indignation among the La- 
tin American peoples, and even in the United States, which did not 
please the Secretary of State. In his radio speech Hughes said: “There 
are those among us who constantly assail our motives in relation 
in Latin America... And, of course, there are those in other count- 
ries who ever seek to create a feeling of animosity towards us.”’* 


Indignant at those who accused the USA of pursuing an im- 
perialist policy and omitting obvious facts, he claimed that the USA 
had no intention of attacking anyone. Far from encouraging the 
exploitation of other nations, the USA was, supposedly, limiting 
the opportunities for such action by word and deed. 


Trying to whitewash the US interventionist policy in the inter- 
nal affairs of Latin American countries, Hughes pointed to internal 
political conflicts and civil wars. He made it clear that the USA 
would afford every assistance to legal governments in the interests 
of “political stability” which could ensure “progress and welfare”’. 


However, the actions of the US government contradicted that 
statement. In 1924, the US presidential election was won by the 
Republicans, in the person of Calvin Coolidge. They came to po- 
wer under the banner of strict isolationism. Yet such isolationism, 
if it was observed at all, was observed in relation to Europe alone. 

It did not apply to Asia, and it certainly did not apply to Latin Ame- 
rica. ‘Isolationism”? in relation to Europe was accompanied by to- 
tally unlimited interference in the affairs of the New World, with 

the aim of establishing undivided power over the continent. The 
doctrine of isolationism was coupled with the Monroe Doctrine in 

a way that said: not only is the United States leaving European mat- 
ters alone, but Europe must strive to keep its distance from Cent- 

ral and South America. 


On April 25, 1927, President'Coolidge publicly declared in 
New York that although the USA would not think of interfering 
“fn the purely domestic affairs” of other states, nonetheless the 
US government had certain rights over and certain duties towards 
its citizens and their property, where they might be located, and 
that the person and property of a citizen were a part of the general 
domain of the nation, even when abroad. 


Warning whoever might harm the person or property of an 
American citizen, and standing in the position of a champion of uni- 
versal justice, Coolidge said that if it was wrong to murder and pill- 
age within the confines of the United States, it was equally wrong 
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outside the borders. He added: “The fundamental laws of justice are 
universal in their application. These rights go with the citizen. Whe- 
rever he goes, these duties of our Government must follow him.” * 


Under President Coolidge the United States no longer dissimul- 
ated its aggressive intentions on Latin America and returned to the 
“big stick” policy of Theodore Roosevelt and to the “dollar diplom- 
acy”’ of Taft. It carried out open expansion and openly supported 
monopolies and individual capitalists who were throwing their 
weight about in various Latin American countries and bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the governments of those countries. It went further 
than any previous US government in the breaking of sovereignty, in 
its interference in the internal affairs of Latin American countries. 
The threat of retribution hung over every government to the south 
of the Rio Grande which did not go along with the all-encompassing 
economic cooperation with the American business. ® 


The USA tried to gain approval for its international moves 
from the Latin American republics at the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana (January 16-February 20, 1928). It must be re- 
membered that by the time of the Havana conference the prestige 
of the USA among Latin American countries had fallen still more, 
and that Latin American governments were tending more and more 
towards links with European countries. In November 1927, rumours 
circulated that the League of Nations, at Cuba’s request, was plan- 
ning to send an observer to the conference. Troubled by these ru- 
mours, Washington hastened to claim that Cuba had no right to in- 
vite an observer from the League of Nations, as this was in the com- 
petence of the Pan-American Union alone. The Cuban government 
immediately published a denial of the rumours. It soon went round 
that, although the League of Nations would not send an official ob- 
server, it would nevertheless be represented at the conference be- 
cause a Panamanian member of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, Cristobal Rodriguez, would at the same time be a member 
of the Panamanian delegation at Havana. 


Many Latin Americans wished to postpone the conference be- 
cause the date was unsuitable: border battles were intensifying bet- 
ween Chile and Peru,Bolivia and Paraguay, Peru against Ecuador 
and Colombia; every country in Latin America was troubled by the 
action of the USA against Nicaragua and by its threatening attitude 
towards Mexico. Reports about the supposed postponement of the 
conference were officially denied, and these denials were in turn de- 
aS indicating a behind-the-scenes battle over the timing of the con- 

erence. 


A bitter struggle was anticipated at the conference itself, in 
which the American delegation would find itself in a very difficult 
position. 
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The American ambassador to Peru told of the feelings of Ameri- 
can govemment circles about the growing unpopularity of its policy, 
although the reason he gave for this unpopularity was not the cor- 
rect one. According to him, it all boiled down to the “fanatic pro- 
paganda” of Britain and of Soviet Russia. The Mexican newspaper 
Universal wrote that if an observer made a journey around Central 
America and Mexico, he would come away with the same impres- 
sion /of feelings of hostility—N.K.]. It would be a stupid mistake 
to ascribe these feelings to propaganda spread by states hostile to 
the United States. The only propaganda causing complaint from all 
people of goodwill in North America and in the whole continent, 
was the policy of the United States itself.’ 


Starting from the false premise that propaganda was the rea- 
son for the failures of the USA in the countries to the south of the 
Rio Grande, Washington decided to increase counter-propaganda, 
chiefly through Latin American men of straw. Gavry Rivas, general 
inspector of the Nicaraguan consulates in Latin America, who had 
received his post from Adolfo Dias, a puppet of the USA, toured the 
whole of South America, making many speeches in favour of the 
USA, and trying to prove that its intervention was in the interests of 
Nicaragua, and made at the request of that country. In an interview 
given to the Chilean newspaper La Nacion, he said that he would op- 
wea any criticisms or attacks made on the United States at the con- 
erence in Havana because Nicaragua was grateful to the United Sta- 
tes for restoring peace to the country. Of course, such a voyage of 
intercession produced absolutely no effect on South American af- 
fairs. In an interview with the correspondent of Associated Press 
(November 1927) the Chilean delegate at the Havana conference, 
Carlos Silva Vildosola, expressed his doubts as to the success of the 
conference, which had been called at an inauspicious time, when 
many problems concerning national interests and national pride 
could be raised. In the opinion of Vildosola, it would be better for 
the conference if none of those questions, nor any related question, 
were posed. He expressed the wish that the conference concern it- 
self with issues that would unite the American states, and avoid any- 
thing that could divide them or aggravate existing disagreements. 


The newspaper Universal came out in support of the Domini- 
can Republic and Mexico, who intended to table a motion at the 
conference that on no account should any state, directly or indirect- 
ly, occupy any part of the territory of another state, even tempora- 
rily; and that an agreement given by the occupied state to the oc- 
cupying state should not make that occupation legal. If a decision 
had been taken which directly opposed that of Mexico and the Do- 
minican Republic, it would have been injurious primarily and al- 
most exclusively to the United States,since any manifestation of 
imperialism in the Western Hemisphere was to be attributed to the 
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powerful northern republic. In the opinion of the newspaper, the on- 
ly questions that were of real interest to the Latin American peo- 
ples were those of independence, self-determination, autonomy, 
equilibrium on the continent, the sovereignty of weaker nations, 
and territorial integrity. * Insofar as the United States was the main 
opponent of the tabling of such motions, it continually lowered the 
efficacy of such motions and could lead, in the end, to a complete 
loss of faith in such conferences. 


Such views of American policy became very widespread ac- 
ross the American continent. For this reason, US government circles 
sought means to weaken their effect on public opinion. In Cuba, 
this was very easily done: on December 15, 1927, the dictator Ge- 
rardo Machado, issued an order that during the conference no com- 
ment or item of news was to be printed which could offend the self- 
esteem of any state. The representative of the Cuban government 
explained that the order was intended to block such things as, for 
example, questions about the United States relations with Nicara- 
gua, Mexico, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. To further the aims men- 
tioned above, the USA was seeking “‘reconciliation” with Mexico. 
Relations with that country were strained at that time: the USA 
had recently accused Mexico of links with “Bolshevism”, and of 
spreading ‘“‘Bolshevik propaganda” in Central America, and now 
Washington was saying that there was no disagreement between the 
USA and Mexico. Itwas said that the main principle of American 
policy was “peace at any price” with Latin America. Coolidge, wor- 
ried by the spread of anti-American feelings, started making speech- 
es about ‘peace, friendship, the construction of highways, and the 
development of air and sea routes linking North, Central and South 
America, which would help strengthen unity of word and deed in 
the New World. The first move in the settling of the Mexican ques- 
tion was the flight of the famous American airman, Charles Lind- 
bergh, from Washington to Mexico. Then the Mexican El Potrero 
Sugar Co received a loan of two million dollars on the New York 
market. Under these circumstances the Mexican government went 
along with the desires of the Mexican Petroleum Company of Cali- 
fornia (a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana), giving it a free hand 
and lifting all restrictions. Yet the most important thing gained by 
the Coolidge government was the removal of the danger of a hosti- 
le speech by the Mexican delegation at the Havana conference. 


On the opening day of the conference, January 16, 1928, the 
Peruvian delegate, supported by the delegates of other countries, 
proposed a resolution that the independence of each state should 
be recognised by all, and that no control or intervention by another 
country should be tolerated. The US delegation, headed by Hughes, 
the former Secretary of State, came out sharply against even the 
discussion of this question. Furthermore, it reserved the right for 
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the United States of free action in the defence of North American 
interests in the event of revolutionary upheavals in American states. 


At that same time the Coolidge government was involved in 
widespread armed intervention in the South American states of Hon- 
duras, Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua and Santo Domingo; and with the sup- 
posed excuse that the life and property of American citizens were 
under threat, it was suppressing liberation movements directed 
against American imperialism and its henchmen. 


However, the delegates of the Latin American countries made 
it perfectly clear to the United States that this question could not 
be excluded from the agenda of the conference. The delegate of El 
Salvador declared that they must not delay the discussion of this 
question, and the Nicaraguan representative added that he expected 
of the United States the reintegration of his country’s territory, 
making this solemn declaration with full confidence in the promis- 
es made to Nicaragua by Coolidge and repeated by Hughes. ® 


Hughes was in an extremely uncomfortable position at Hava- 
na and his arguments were unconvincing. Thus he claimed: ‘We 
cherish no thought of aggression against anybody else... We do not 
wish to intervene in the affairs of any American Republic. We simp- 
ly wish peace and order and stability and recognition of honest 
rights properly acquired so that this hemisphere may not only be 
the hemisphere of peace but the hemisphere of international jus- 
tice.” 


Replying to complaints about the presence of American troops 
in Central American countries, in Nicaragua in particular, Hughes 
made the claim that “... we desire nothing more than the indepen- 
dence and peace... and ... we are there simply to aid them in obtain- 
ing free elections, in order ... that they may have a sovereign and 
independent government”. '’ The Secretary of State said that the 
action of the USA was necessitated by the internal situation in those 
Central American countries, by their lack of law and order. 


Hughes gave the US aggression the name of “interposition”, 
a kind of mediation, intervention of a “temporary nature,” purpor- 
ting to “protect the life and property” of American citizens. 


The dispute over the question of intervention took on a parti- 
cularly intense aspect, but did not result in any definite resolution. 
At the instance of the Argentine delegation, it was decided to re- 
view the matter at the seventh, the following, conference. The un- 
successful attempts of the USA to evince a general disapproval of 
the Peruvian resolution represented a serious diplomatic defeat for 
Washington, and a crisis in Pan-Americanism. 


Although the Latin American delegations in Havana had ma- 
naged to ward off the onslaught of the USA, they had failed to ob- 
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tain guarantees that there would be no further pressure, and indeed 
they could expect such pressures. As a result of this, voices were 
raised in some Latin American countries in favour of turning out- 
wards and of forging links with European countries. In spite of a 
certain dissympathy with the League of Nations, because it was do- 
minated by Britain and France, it was considered prudent to seek 
some support from the League. 


In December 1929, the famous Colombian publicist, Jesus Ma- 
ria, advocated the coexistence of Pan-Americanism with the League 
of Nations. He considered that the politics of Latin America should 
be “triangular”, resting on both the United States and the League 
of Nations at a time. 


Under these conditions, the United States was compelled to 
show “friendship” with Latin America. In November 1928, Presi- 
dent Hoover went to the countries south of the Rio Grande on a 
good-will mission. Speaking in public about his intentions of work- 
ing out a new relationship with them, he said, among other things, 
that the USA sought neither territorial expansion, nor economic 
nor any other control over other people; in order to win general 
esteem, he criticised those who desired to spread suspicion and fear 
of the “Northern colossus’”’. 


Professing to condemn the “excesses” of earlier American dip- 
lomacy, Hoover went on to describe the direction of the new polit- 
ical course, saying that he would like to represent his friendship vi- 
sit as that of one good neighbour to another, that he had come as a 
good neighbour. He tried to persuade his listeners in the towns 
where he stopped with allegations that the basis of US foreign poli- 
cy was non-intervention in the internal affairs of other nations. 


In the spirit of these ideas, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
jJ.R. Clark, drew up a memorandum in 1930 on the Monroe Doctri- 
ne, from which were removed the “conclusions of Roosevelt’, '? 
which had so upset Latin America. He re-established the Monroe 
Doctrine in its “pure” form, recommended its very best side, alleg- 
ing that “the Doctrine is now, and always had been, not an instru- 
ment of violence and oppression, but an unbought, freely bestowed, 
and wholly effective guarantee of their /the Latin American coun- 
tries’—N.K.] freedom, independence, and territorial integrity against 
the imperialistic designs of Europe.” '? 


The same idea was expressed in the public statements of Hen- 
ry Stimson. In his time he had been an advocate of Roosevelt’s ‘‘big 
stick”’ policy, and had been Roosevelt’s personal friend for many 
years, and.yet when he became Hoover’s Secretary of State, he of- 
ficially announced the United States’ rejection of the policy which 
he had stubbornly supported as the most expedient from the point 
of view of the American government. Understanding that the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine in its “pure” form was odious to Latin Americans, he 
resolved to give it a more wholesome appearance, and said: ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine was a declaration of the United States versus Eu- 
rope—not of the United States versus Latin America.” “ 


The world economic crisis of 1929-1933 had a great effect on 
the US policies in Latin America, when the rivalry of capitalist po- 
wers became more intense, each one attempting to put the burden 
of the crisis onto colonial or semi-colonial countries. 


This crisis also badly damaged the economy of Latin America, 
aggravating the already miserable position of the workers, sharpen- 
ing class conflicts and further destabilising the internal political 
order. 


North American businessmen began to worry about the fate 
of their capital. An indication of this is Stimson’s speech in New 
York on February 6, 1931, in which he bemoaned the fact that 
revolutions in the Western Hemisphere were presenting the US Sta- 
te Department with acute problems connected with the strengthen- 
ing of anti-American feelings. This was closely connected with the 
1932 draft pact by Carlos Lamas, the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which condemned acts of military aggression and demand- 
ed the solution of disputes by non-violent means: this pact was 
clearly aimed against the United States. From this, Washington real- 
ised that it was necessary to reject some of the more odious aspects 
of Pan-Americanism in Latin America. Coming to power in 1933, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the policy of the “good 
neighbour” in relation to the countries south of the Rio Grande. 


The American Marines were recalled from the countries in the 
Caribbean; of course, only after governments favourable to the 
United States had been established there. In 1934, the Platt Amend- 
ment was repeated, as it accorded the USA the right to move armed 
forces into Cuba. 


In his first speech to the American nation, President Franklin 
Roosevelt said: “In the field of world policy I would dedicate this 
Nation to the policy of the good neighbour—the neighbour who re- 
solutely respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights 
of others...” 


In the Address to the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union on April 12, 1933, F.D. Roosevelt developed the idea that 
the well-being of one nation was largely dependent on the well-being 
of its neighbours. He argued for the advantages of cooperation in 
all spheres of human activity, and called for “constructive efforts 
to muster the forces of humanity in order that an atmosphere of 
close understanding and cooperation may be cultivated”’. This, he 
continued, “involves mutual obligations and responsibilities”, so 
that ‘‘a true fraternity can be maintained”. 
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The President considered that the first move should be the es- 
tablishment of close economic links, and the encouragement of tra- 
de. He said: “... It is of vital importance to every nation of this con- 
tinent that the American governments, individually, take, without 
further delay, such action as may be possible to abolish all unneces- 
sary and artificial barriers and restrictions which now hamper the 
healthy flow of trade between the peoples of the American repub- 
lesa, 5? 


The official statements of the American government led many 
politicians in Latin America to misinterpret the real intentions of 
the American monopolies, and they were deluded by the United 
States’ stated rejection of expansionist policies and by its talk of 
trade on an equal basis with the countries to the south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Yet in reality, the US monopolies modified this idea into a 
new variant of the old imperialist policy. It was not without reason 
that some Latin American leaders called the Pan-American Union 
the “American Ministry of Colonies”. 


The US government developed the “good neighbour” theme 
at the Seventh Pan-American Conference in Montevideo, in Decem- 
ber 1933. Even before the conference opened, on November 11, 
1933, the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, was talking of the pos- 
sibilities of joint economic national and international planning, that 
is to say, of the attempt to overcome the world economic crisis and 
its devastating effects by the widening of Roosevelt’s New Deal to 
include international economic relations. In his speech at the Mon- 
tevideo conference on December 12, 1933, Hull developed his idea 
saying that since 1929 the countries the world over had experienc- 
ed hardships and sufferings of a kind previously unexperienced in 
peace tinfe. He saw the way out of this situation in the waiving of 
all measures that hampered world trade, such as embargoes, quotas, 
import duties and other restrictions, in a bilateral and multilateral 
agreements between all the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


The United States succeeded in having this resolution passed. 
On the other hand, it had to make concessions on political ques- 
tions: it had to sign the Saavedra Lamas Pact, already signed in Oc- 
tober 1933, by Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, and Paraguay. The 
pact stated that all territorial desputes must be resolved not by for- 
ce, but by negotiation; and that no agreement on territorial conces- 
sions imposed by force would be internationally recognised. Further- 
more, no intervention whatever of one government in the internal 
affairs of another was to be tolerated. The United States was called 
upon to reject the so-called “interposition” theory, moved by Hu- 
ghes at the Havana conference. However, procedure by which dis- 
putes were to be peacefully resolved in the pact envisaged by Saa- 
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vedra Lamas gave the United States wide scope for imposing its will 
on weaker Latin American states. 


In spite of the promises made at Montevideo, the United States 
interfered in the internal affairs of Latin American countries by re- 
moving governments which did not suit Washington’s plans, kindl- 
ing strife between states which sometimes led to armed conflict. 
The most convincing example was the war between Bolivia and Pa- 
raguay. Considered from the point of view of the intended result, 
there was no difference between the openly interventionist policy 
to Theodore Roosevelt and the ‘“‘good neighbour” policy of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The methods of these two policies, howeven differ 
ed radically. If, by the doctrine of Theodore Roosevelt, the Unit- 
ed States reserved the right to unilateral intervention in the affairs 
of Latin America in the interests of bringing “‘order”’,, the doctrine 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt was that all disputes should be the subject 
of talks between all the American states. F.D. Roosevelt was an intel- 
ligent, far-sighted statesman. He understood that crude coercion 
and blackmail would bring only hatred of the USA, and so he striv- 
ed to pursue a flexible policy. 


The move to the New Deal was the result of the total bankrup- 
tcy of the “big stick”’ and of “dollar diplomacy”. James Burns, Sec- 
retary of State in the Truman Administration, spoke of this quite 
openly in his speech of October 31, 1945: ‘There were times, not 
so far distant, when we tried ‘dollar diplomacy’ and intervention 
and were accused of ‘Yankee imperialism’. But we have learned by 
experience that to have good neighbours we must be a good neigh- 
bour. We have discovered that understanding and good-will cannot 
be bought and cannot be forced.” ® 


One of the principal achievements of the ‘‘good neighbour” 
policy was preparation for the possible use of material and manpo- 
wer resources in the approaching Second World War. On the initia- 
tive of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a special conference was called in Bue- 
nos Aires in December 1936, in support of peace, at which the prin- 
ciples of solidarity and cooperation throughout the Americas were 
proclaimed. The document declared the resolution of the countries 
of the New World to work together in the face of the future wars in 
the Old World. 


In the first article of the declaration it was stated that the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere had promised to respect each 
other’s sovereignty. According to the second article, any act which 
threatened the peace of America, affected the interests of every sta- 
te in the New World and would result in consultations to establish 
means for the maintenance, preservation and restoration of peace. 
The third article outlined the principles by which good relations be- 
tween Latin American countries were to be upheld: seizure of ter- 
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ritory was outlawed; intervention of one state in the intemal or ex- 
ternal affairs of another was forbidden; forcible collection of debts 
was made illegal; and all disputes or differences of opinion between 
states in the Western Hemisphere, whatever the character or prove- 
nance of these disputes, had to be resolved by conciliation or arbit- 
ration. 


In the spirit of this declaration, a convention was signed on 
December 23, 1936, in aid of maintenance, preservation and resto- 
ration of peace, which the signatories linked with the Paris Treaty 
of 1928 (Kellogg-Briand Pact), condemning war as a means of solv- 
ing disputes between nations. In the event of a war between Ameri- 
can states, their governments would immediately begin to consult 
to establish a way towards peaceful settlement, and in the event of 
war between American and non-American states, there would be 
consultation to evolve efffective means of cooperation. 


This document was intentionally given a defensive character, 
and the possibility of aggression from without was underlined. Turn- 
ing to the above-said conference the US President said: ‘‘In this de- 
termination to live at peace among ourselves we in the Americas 
make it at the same time clear that ... others who, driven by war 
madness or land hunger, might seek to commit acts of aggression 
against us, will find a hemisphere wholly prepared to consult toge- 
ther for our mutual safety and our mutual good... Each one of us 
has learned the glories of independence. Let each one of us lean 
the glories of interdependence.” 


In reality, covering itself with the banner of defence of the 
countries of the New World, the USA was strengthening its econo- 
mic, military and political sway in these countries and infringing on 
their sovereignty. The speech, in fact, was about the creation of a 
military and political alliance, a kind of Entente under the aegis of 
the USA, for war against Hitler Cermany and its allies. 


Standing against these suggestions were Argentina, Uruguay 
and Paraguay, countries which had very highly developed trade 
links with Germany (in the first ten months of 1938, Argentine ex- 
ports to the United States made up 8 million pesos, whereas these 
exports to Germany amounted to nearly 140 million pesos.) They 
feared that too close cooperation with the USA would impede this 
trade. Besides, they were suspicious of the plans of the USA, think- 
ing—not without foundation—that the struggle against the fascist ag- 
gressors could be used to make Latin America even more dependent 
on the United States. 


Furthermore, knowing the principles of the solidarity of the 
American states as such, they feared that these principles would ta- 
ke the form of a pact with definite obligations, a pact which could 
restrict choice and predetermine action in a specific situation, in 
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which the independence or the sovereignty of anyone of the Ame- 
rican republics would be jeopardised. 


The disagreements between the USA and these three countries 
run all through the discussions at the Eighth Pan-Ameyican Confer- 
ence in Lima in 1938. The United States, worried by the ever-widen- 
ing expansion of Germany, Italy and Japan in Latin America, tried 
to persuade the Latin Americans of the need to speedily arrange 
collective action against the fascist powers in the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Only with great difficulty did the USA manage to impose on 
its partners at the conference, including Argentina, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, the so-called Lima Declaration of December 24, 1938; 
it was a step towards the formation of a military bloc. In the dec- 
laration the countries of the Western Hemisphere reaffirmed their 
continental solidarity and intention to cooperate in support of the 
principles on which that solidarity was based, and affirmed their de- 
cision to support and defend these principles and their full sovereign- 
ty against any possible foreign intervention or any threat of it. 


It was agreed that actions would be coordinated by consulta- 
tion. However, the declaration stipulated that the governments of 
the American republics would act independently according to their 
capabilities, fully recognising their legal equality as sovereign states. 
In other words, the Latin American countries did not give the Unit- 
ed States the exclusive right to act in the name of all the American 
republics, or impose the methods of “cooperation”. 


Economic questions were also discussed at the Lima confer- 
ence. At the initiative of the North American delegation, measures 
were approved to diminish limitations on foreign trade. In connec- 
tion with this declaration the conference reviewed and approved an 
agreement on the liberalisation of trade in the Americas and on 
economic non-aggression. 7° 
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US POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA DURING 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Igor YANCHUK, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.) 


By the spring of 1945 all the Latin American countries had 
declared war on the fascist states, the armed forces of Brazil and 
Me xico participating directly in the military operations. By joining 
the anti-Hitler coalition, the Western Hemisphere made its contri- 
bution to its victory. 


Washington diplomacy in the countries south of the Rio Gran- 
de sought primarily to ensure political stability in that region and 
to secure support for the USA. As a result, regular deliveries of stra- 
tegic raw materials to the States were secured. US diplomacy was 
also anxious to establish naval and air bases in the territory of the 
continent and to suppress the espionage and subversive activities of 
the aggressors in the Western Hemisphere. 


However, the aggravation of the contradictions between the 
two Americas in the early period of the war caused by Washing- 
ton’s increasing imperialist tendencies, made difficult the achieve- 
ment of those objectives. 


After the capitulation of France in June 1940, the USA was 
compelled to somewhat revise its economic policy in the continent. 
This, as well as Washington’s renunciation of its most flagrant forms 
of interference into the internal affairs of its southern neighbours, 
substantially helped to mitigate the contradictions between the USA 
and Latin America. 


But that did not at all mean that the US ruling echelons had 
given up their imperialist designs. An analysis of US policy towards 
Latin America in 1939-1945 shows that during the war American 
capital strengthened its positions in the Western Hemisphere, inten- 
sified its exploitation of the natural resources of the continent and 
enhanced its dependence on the USA. Within the framework of the 
union of Latin American states formed by the United States, Wa- 
shington crowded out its competitors from the principal countries 
of the continent and secured for itself key positions there in invest- 
ments and trade with the Western Hemisphere. 


The far-reaching plans of US ruling circles were geared to set- 
ting up a permanent military bloc in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The Latin American countries could have played a bigger role 
than they did in the Second World War were it not for the policy of 
Washington which feared their active participation in the struggle 
against fascism. 


The USA feared the growth of the national liberation move- 
ment in the continent and took all measures to preserve the region’s 
political stability. This is why the wave of left coups and popular 
uprisings which swept the continent since 1943 induced Washing- 
ton to speed up the establishment of a military-political bloc in the 
Western Hemisphere. Capitalising on economic ‘‘aid” and Lend- 
Lease, the USA supported those countries which agreed to help 
strengthen American positions. Brazil firmly backed Washington’s 
policy. Its economic ties with its northern neighbour, and the weak- 
ening of trade relations with Germany gradually led to the govern- 
ment of Brazil siding with the USA. But President Getulio Vargas 
(1930-1945), playing on the contradictions between the United 
States and Germany had beforehand won considerable economic 
concessions from Washington. And the further course of the war 
helped to strengthen the alliance between the two countries still 
more. 


Sharp contradictions arose between the United States and Ar- 
gentina during the war, sparked by profound economic-differences 
and resentment at the support given Brazil as a counterbalance to 
Argentina, and also, in no small measure, by the efforts of a sizable 
section of Argentina’s ruling circles to maintain relations with Ger- 
many. Besides, Argentina’s geographic position ruled out wide-scale 
military operations in the immediate vicinity of its borders. In short, 
the war strengthened the positions of the Argentine bourgeoisie 
who had no intentions of foregoing their gains. 


Taking into account the difficult and unfavourable situation 
in the war fronts in the early years, the United States did not risk 
openly boycotting Argentina, especially as it needed Argentine 
tungsten, zinc, quebracho, wool and leather. However, starting with 
1943, when the turning point in the war became evident, Washing- 
ton began to exert steady, but unsuccessful, pressure on Argentina. 
Meanwhile, Britain, which also had economic interests in Argenti- 
na, countered American diplomacy. The continent unwillingly fol- 
lowed Washington’s policy and despite the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Argentina expanded trade with it. The failure of the 
boycott, considerations of postwar policy and also the concern of 
a considerable part of US businessmen for their capital investments 
in Argentina impelled the State Department to restore, even though 
only formally, diplomatic relations with Argentina. Nevertheless, 
the relations between the two countries remained strained for a 
long time. 
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At the end of the war, US diplomats were mainly concerned 
with restricting national independence, with putting obstacles in the 
way to the industrialisation of the continent. 


When looking back at the years 1939-1945 what leaps to the 
eye is the fact that it was precisely during that period that many of 
the institutions of the Organisation of American States were offi- 
cially established. The evolution of the Pan-American system from 
an administrative organisation into a political one was the main fea- 
ture of inter-American relations during the Second World War. 


The consultative meeting of foreign ministers in Panama in 
1939 laid the groundwork for the establishment of the political or- 
gan of the Pan-American system—the Consultative Meeting of OAS 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 


The Inter-American Financial and Economical Consultative 
Committee became the present OAS Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. 


The Inter-American Committee on Neutrality was reorganised 
into the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 


The ‘neutrality zone” of 300 miles established at the Panama 
conference was included (Article 4)in the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio.de Janeiro on September 2, 
1947. 


The resolutions of the Panama (1939) and the Havana (1940) 
conferences on “subversive activities”, both couched in deliberately 
vague terms, were utilised and continue to be utilised, to fight the 
national liberation movement, progressive organisations and the 
Communist parties in the Western Hemisphere. The slanderous pro- 
paganda campaigns against Guatemala (1954), Cuba (since 1959) 
and the Dominican Republic (1965) were based on these resolu- 
tions. The resolutions of the conference in Mexico City (1945) 
constituted part of all bilateral pacts on reciprocal aid between the 
USA and South American countries as well as of the Rio Treaty 
which was:spearheaded against the national liberation movements 
inside the continent. 


Another aspect of Washington’s Latin American policy during 
1939-1945 that should be noted is that it has extended in the post- 
war years the experience of this policy to other regions of the 
world. This applies, in particular, to the so-called principles of econ- 


omic aid, the setting up of military blocs and the organisation of a 
propaganda service. 


Noteworthy too was the spread of “mixed” companies in 
which the key positions and capital were North American, and on- 
ly the names of the firms were South American. These companies 
enjoyed the official support of the US Administration through the 
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Inter-American Commission on Development. 


In general, the close merging of the machinery of State with 
the leading industrial-financial groups is characteristic of the USA’s 
Latin American policy during the war. 


In the conditions in which private capital was careful, in view 
of the very tense international situation and the upsurge of the na- 
tional liberation struggle in Latin America, not to act by its former 
methods the state took the security of American investments into 
its own hands. And after the war state “aid” became a permanent 
element in Washington’s foreign policy towards the developing 
countries. 


Thus whenever it was necessary to hamper the growing nation- 
al liberation movement the tested means of “aid”, induced by the 
crucial international events of 1939-1945, were set in train. Today, 
as in the past, the striving to preserve its imperialist positions under- 
lies US “aid”. 

Washington widely applies today the methods of ideological 
expansion tested in Latin America during the Second World War. 
The publication of journals and newspapers in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, special broadcasts beamed to Latin America, libraries of Ame 
rican apologetic literature, cultural and art exchanges, appointment 
of cultural attaches in US embassies—all this has been tried out by 
the USIA which was set up after the war. 


And the experience gained in buttressing dictatorships and 
cobbling together a military-naval bloc in the Western Hemisphere 
proved to be most opportune when the global system of aggressive 
military blocs was set up as a bulwark of US imperialism. 


Thus the methods of Washington Diplomacy first used in La- 
tin America during the Second World War continue to remain in the 
arsenal of American foreign policy. Today they have come an orga- 
nic part of the system of neocolonialism, this contemporary variety 
of imperialist exploitation. The methods of exploitation of the 
developing countries have become more subtle and insidious, “all 
this is a manifestation of the policy of neocolonialism, the struggle 
against which the whole of progressive mankind regards as one of 
its cardinal tasks”: ' 


NOTE 
' 23rd Congress of the CPSU. 1966, Moscow, 1966, p. 37. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO PACT 


Semyon GONIONSKY, 
D.Sc.(Hist.) 


One of the most important trends in US postwar foreign po- 
licy has been the organisation of military blocs involving the entire 
capitalist world. After the end of the war, the USA began intense 
preparations for the founding of broadly based military blocs in the 
Old World. 


In the New World, the US started preparations for the forma- 
tion and consolidation of an inter-American military alliance by 
concluding a multilateral treaty of reciprocal assistance intended to 
unite, develop and complement the decisions of earlier inter-Ame- 
rican conferences. The treaty was prepared on the basis of one of 
the articles of the Act of Chapultepec which envisaged the conven- 
ing of a special inter-American conference to conclude a treaty on 
the defence of the Western Hemisphere. On September 13, 1945, 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union took the decision 
that the agenda of the conference would include the preparation of 
an inter-American treaty of reciprocal assistance to give permanent 
form to the principles of the Act of Chapultepec. 


For this purpose in August 1947 the US convened the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental. Peace 
and Security in Rio de Janeiro. Before the conference, the USA had 
discussed the basic provisions of the future treaty with a number 
of Latin American representatives. 


An anti-communist campaign played a considerable role in 
the preparation of the conference. Reactionary papers were full of 
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stories unmasking “‘communist plots”, “increased activities of in- 
ternational communism”’, etc. 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security was opened on August 15, 1947. The US 
delegation was headed by State Secretary George C.Marshall. 


US delegates spared no effort to avoid any discussion of econ- 
omic problems that might reveal serious disagreements. Their aim 
was to demonstrate the “solidarity” of the American countries and 
to conclude a military treaty However, economic problems were 
bound to be raised at the conference. 
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As early as the second day of the conference, the Foreign Mi- 
nisters of Argentina and Chile called upon the delegates to discuss 
economic questions. Thereupon the representatives of Cuba, Peru, 
and Guatemala demanded economic assistance. Marshall’s insistent 
recommendation that they refrain from discussing economic prob- 
lems could not prevent a debate on these questions. It became par- 
ticularly acute after the Cuban Foreign Minister suggested that the 
Inter-American Treaty should incorporate a definition of economic 
aggression and that effective measures against this type of aggres- 
sion should be elaborated. This proposal was prompted by Cuba’s 
internal situation, where workers were demonstrating against the 
decision by the US Congress to lower quotas of imported sugar and 
other commodities. Implementation of this decision threatened Cu- 
ba with serious economic difficulties. 


At the plenary session of August 21, Cuba’s proposal was put 
to'the vote and defeated by 15 votes. Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, 
and Bolivia voted for the Cuban proposal. Under pressure from the 
USA the representatives of the majority of Latin American states, 
who had actively discussed economic problems, withdrew their sup- 
port for the proposal of the Cuban delegate directed against the eco- 
nomic expansion of US monopolist circles. The Cuban delegate’s po- 
sition was itself inconsistent. On the day after the defeat of his pro- 
posal he announced that the Cuban delegation did not insist on it 
and fully supported the American draft of the treaty. 


The US delegation was,howeverobliged to make a vague pro- 
mise not to object to the convening in the near future of a special 
conference on economic problems. 


Special prominence was given at the conference to debate on 
the US draft of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 
Disagreements came to light on a number of questions between cer- 
tain participants, principally between the USA and Argentina. 


The US draft was designed to attract Latin American count- 
ries by granting the right to define aggression to the Inter-American 
System of Defence, which is the Organ of Consultation. The Argen- 
tine delegation insisted that the treaty include a detailed definition 
of aggression by a non-American state. The representatives of Argen- 
tina proposed that, in the event of threatened aggression, an appeal 
should be made to the UN Security Council, and that measures by 
American states should only be taken in case of failure of the Secu- 
rity Council to act.’ 


The acceptance of Argentina’s proposal concerning the defi- 
nition of aggression was a formal gesture, as it was virtually nullified 
by the general spirit of the treaty. 


After two weeks of debate the Inter-American Treaty of Reci- 
procal Assistance was signed. It consists of a Preamble, 26 Articles, 
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and the Reservation of Honduras.” 


An important feature of the freaty is the definition of the so- 
called “security zone’’, Paras 1 and 2 of Art.3 of the treaty specify 
the obligations of the Latin American countries in rendering recip- 
rocal assistance. Para 3 declares that “‘the provisions of this Article 
shall be applied in case of any armed attack which takes place with- 
in the region described in Article 4 or within the territory of an Ame- 
rican State”. * 


The region constituting the so-called “security zone”’ covers an 
enormous territory: its eastern boundary begin ; near the North Po- 
le and runs east of Greenland, across the Atlantic Ocean (about 
1,000 miles from the American coast) to the South Pole. The West- 
ern boundary of the zonelies 1,200 miles off the Pacific exit of 
the Panama Canal. The “‘security zone” area is three times as great 
as the “neutral zone” area established at a conference in Panama 
(September ae The establishment of the ‘‘security zone”’ vio- 
lates the norms of international law on freedom of navigation and 
on territorial waters. 


The discussion of the “‘security zone” caused much argument 
at the conference and resulted in a debate on the rights of a number 
of Latin American countries to some contested territories in the 
Antarctic and certain other areas. 


Para 3 of Art.3 of the Treaty envisages that, ‘‘when the attack 
takes place outside of the said areas, the provisions of Art.6 shall 
be applied”, stipulating that in case of a “‘fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately.” 


Art.9 of the Treaty, in which the definitions of aggressive acts 
were introduced, says that “‘in addition to other acts which the Or- 
gan of Consultation may characterise as aggression, the following 
shall be considered as such: a) Unprovoked armed attack by a Sta- 
te against the territory, the people, or the land, sea or air forces 
of another State; b) Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of the. 
territory of an American State”’.* Thus, according to Paral, not on- 
ly an attack on the territory and people of an American state is re- 
garded as aggression but also an attack on its land, sea and air for- 
ces. In other words, any provocation in any part of the globe may 
be described as aggression and, according to the treaty, may set in 
motion the mechanism of the military-political bloc of the count- 
ries of the Western Hemisphere, serving as a pretext for involving 
Latin American countries in a war. The authors of the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance were not satisfied with this either. According 
to Art.9, apart from the acts envisaged in Paras 1 and 2, the Organ 
of Consultation would consider “other acts” regarded as aggressive. 
Thus, the Organ of Consultation, in practice dominated by the USA, 
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is given an exceedingly powerful mandate in the matter of describ- 
ing a given act as an aggressive one. The treaty envisages a number of 
measures which the Organ of Consultation has the authority to take: 
“recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; breaking of diplomatic re- 
lations; breaking of consular relations; partial or complete interrup- 
tion of economic relations or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
telephonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotelegraphic communica- 
tions; and use of armed force”.* AArgentina’s demand that the Sec- 
urity Council should in the first instance be appealed to was thus 
expressed in the treaty: according to Art.5, “the High Contracting 
Parties shall immediately send to the Security Council of the Unit- 
ed Nations, in conformity with Articles 51 and 54 of the Charter 

of the United Nations, complete information concerning the acti- 
vities undertaken or in contemplation in the exercise of the right 

of self-defence or for the purpose of maintaining inter-American 
pee and security”’.® In pointof fact, this imposed no special ob- 
igations on the Organ of Consultation and was a violation of the 
United Nations Charter. 


There was also some argument at the conference about voting 
procedure in the Organ of Consultation of the inter-American bloc. 
Argentina demanded a unanimous vote in this organ. The United 
States, advocating wide authority for the Organ of Consultation, 
aimed at ensuring its own dominant position in the organ through 
a special voting procedure. The US delegation, therefore, made eve- 
Ty possible effort towards a rejection of the Argentine proposal. As 
a result, the USA succeeded in getting a proposal adopted that was 
in all senses advantageous to the USA: the Organ of Consultation 
passes decisions by a two-thirds majority of all the countries that 
have signed and ratified the treaty. 


Argentina’s special position at the conference was a reflection 
of certain contradictions between the ruling circles of that country 
and the USA, as well as a result of strong pressure from the mass 
independence movement in Argentina. The Perédn Government, whi- 
le obeying the US dictate on major issues, demagogically insisted on 
its “third position’’. During the debate on the ratification of the 
treaty in Argentina’s Senate, its Foreign Minister spoke at length of 
the “special role” of the Argentine delegation, of his country’s im- 
portant contribution to drafting the treaty that was, according to 
him,one of the major achievements of American public law. Argen- 
tina’s position was also affected to some extent by the Anglo-Ame- 
rican contradictions in Latin America. 


The conference did not accept a single demand of the Latin 
American delegations, apart from a reservation to Art.8 on the use 
of armed force, formulated in Art.20 to the effect that “decisions 
which require the application of the measures specified in Art.8 
shall be binding upon all the Signatory States which have ratified 
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this Treaty, with the sole exception that no State shall be required 
to use its armed force without its consent”’.” 


The meaning of this is that, where an appropriate decision is 
taken by the Organ of Consultation, application of all measures 
apart from the use of armed force is obligatory for all Latin Ameri- 
can states. As pointed out above, these measures include breaking 
of diplomatic relations, partial or complete interruption of econo- 
mic relations, etc. 


At the very beginning of the conference Secretary of State 
Marshall declared that the USA advocated maximal effectiveness of 
the treaty, that the new US position essentially reflected the requi- 
rement that action against aggression was binding on all American 
states.® Proceeding from this premise, the USA did its best to make 
null and void, in practice, Art.20 of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assis- 
tance, which had been included at the insistence of Latin American 
delegations. 


The US delegation exerted systematic pressure on the represen- 
tatives of Latin American countries to make them adopt a position 
acceptable to the USA. A weapon used by the American delegation 
at the conference was the well-tried policy of dividing the Latin 
American countries amongst themselves which impeded their 
concerted action in defence of their interests. This policy was, to a 
considerable extent, effective. 


The signing of the Inter-American ‘Treaty made more acute 
the struggle for European possessions in America. Some Latin Ame- 
rican countries interpreted the establishment of the “security zone” 
as recognition of their right to European possessions. On the day 
after the signing of the treaty the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ar- 
gentina laid claim to the recognition of Argentina’s sovereignty over 
the Folkland Islands and the Island of South Georgia. The govern- 
ment of Chile demanded the recognition of its right to the Chilean 
sector of the Antarctic, and Guatemala and Mexico, to Belize (form- 
er British Honduras). Since most of these territories belonged to 
Great Britain, the British authorities sounded the alarm. Denmark 
also protested against the inclusion of Greenland in the “security 
zone’’. The US acted quickly to pacify the West European states by 
publishing its own interpretation of the treaty. The paper issued by 
the American delegation pointed out that the inclusion of any ter- 
ritory in the “security zone” would not affect its sovereignty. This 
interpretation, however, did not satisfy the Latin American repub- 
lics. As a result the conflict has remained unsettled until now. 





As the inter-American pact was concluded, a great deal had 
been said on the desire to strengthen the United Nations and the 
role to be played by the new treaty in the process. To camouflage 
in some way the genuine goals of the inter-American pact, its or- 
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anisers tried to prove that the treaty was a regional agreement ful- 
fy consistent with the UN Charter. In actual fact, the Rio de Janei- 
ro treaty contradicts both the spirit and letter of the UN Charter. 
Thus, Para 1 of Art.52 of the UN Charter declares: ‘Nothing in the 
present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance 

of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional ac- 
tion, provided that such arrangements or agencies and their activities 
are consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United Na- 
tions.” 


The facts show, however, that the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance cannot be described in this way. It is impossible 
to assume that the treaty is concluded for promoting peace and se- 
curity, for no one threatens the American continent. It was conclu- 
ded in the interests of US foreign policy on a global scale rather 
than for the purpose of solving regional questions. The “security zo- 
ne”, which includes the possessions of a number of European po- 
wers in America, Greenland and enormous areas of ocean, is not a 
“region”. 

Para 1 of Art.53 of the United Nations Charter reads: “No en- 
forcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorisation of the Security Council, 
with the exception of measures against any enemy state, as defined 
in Para 2 of this Article.” *° According to the treaty, however, the 
Organ of Consultation enjoys enormous authority: it may, without 
authorisation of the Security Council, take all sorts of measures, 
including the use of armed force.- 


To justify these violations of the UN Charter, the treaty ma- 
kes a reference to Art.51 of the UN Charter stipulating the right to 
individual or collective defence in the event of actual aggression. 
However, the right to defend oneself against aggression has nothing 
to do with forming a military bloc, which reserves the right to start 
military operations without authorisation from the Security Coun- 
cil in the absence of any threat of aggression. 


Besides, the inalienable right to self-defence is recognised, ac- 
cording to the UN Charter,only temporarily, until the Security 
Council takes appropriate measures, and in the event of actual ag- 
gression, not in case of ‘‘an aggression which is not an armed attack” 
or “any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of 
America”’, as recorded in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro (Art.6). 
Formulations like this offer broad opportunities for abuse. 


The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro has never been officially intro- 
duced for debate at the Security Council and has never been sanc- 
tioned by it. The treaty violates the provision of the UN Charter on 
informing the Security Council of accomplished or proposed actions 
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in the exercise of the right to self-defence. 


Thus, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance con- 
travenes the UN Charter and is not a regional agreement but a mi- 
litary alliance enabling US monopolist circles to use the Latin Ame- 
rican countries in their aggressive plans. 


The provisions of the treaty infringe upon the national sove- 
reignty af the Latin American countries and are only favourable to 
the USA. Art.10 reads: ‘‘None of the provisions of this Treaty shall 
be construed as impairing the rights and obligations of the High 
Contracting Parties under the Charter of the United Nations.”?? 

We have considered above numerous violations of the United Na- 
tions Charter by the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. It logically 
follows that the sovereign rights of the Latin American signatories 
are also violated. Consider, for instance, Art.7: “In the case of a 
conflict between two or more American States, without prejudice 
to the right of self-defence in conformity with Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the High Contracting Parties meeting 
in consultation shall call upon the contending States to suspend 
hostilities and restore matters to the status quo ante bellum, and 
shall take in addition all the necessary measures to re-establish or 
maintain inter-American peace and security and for the solution of 
the conflict by peaceful means. The rejection of the pacifying ac- 
tion will be considered in the determination of the Aggressor and 

in the application of the measures which the consultative meeting 
may agree upon.”*'® Thus, in the event of a conflict between two 
Latin American states, it will have to come under consideration by 
the USA and the other participants in the treaty. The Organ of Con- 
sultation, proceeding from the interests of reactionary circles, may 
declare the attacked country to be the aggressor and apply all mea- 
sures against it, including the use of armed force. 


The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance became 
effective as of December 3, 1948, when the fifteenth signatory 
(Costa Rica) ratified it. 


The USSR Ministry for Foreign Affairs statement on the North 
Atlantic Treaty says that “the State Department regards the imple- 
mentation of the Western Alliance in Europe and the fact that the 
Inter-American Treaty has become effective... as an important con- 
dition that paved the way to the realisation of US policy on a world 
scale. The North Atlantic Treaty is intended as the principal link in 
the realisation of this policy and will have to be based on the alrea- 
dy existing groupings of countries in Europe and America”’. '* 

The inter-American military alliance served as the basis for the 
creation of the North Atlantic Treaty; moreover, it serves as a mo- 
del for the present American policy of creating blocs involving the 
whole of the capitalist world. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty was created by the same methods 
as were used in founding the inter-American military bloc. 


Arthur P.Whitaker, the prominent American specialist on La- 
tin America, admits in his special study Development of American 
Regionalism that the North Atlantic Treaty was the consequence 
of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. ** 


Both the North Atlantic Treaty and the Inter-American Trea- 
ty of Reciprocal Assistance are aggressive in nature and directed 
against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, against the 
democratic forces of the whole world. 


The inter-American conference in Rio de Janeiro has shown 
that the USA intends to restructure the Pan-American Union and 
adapt it for its own foreign-policy ends. 
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“OPERATION PAN-AMERICA” 


Anatoli GLINKIN, 
D.Sc.(Hist.) 


On May 28, 1958, the President of Brazil, Jucelino Kubitschek, 
addressed a letter to US President, Dwight Eisenhower, in which he 
urged a cardinal revision of the USA’s relations with the Latin Ame- 
rican countries and creating the conditions for their economic deve- 
lopment. Kubitschek proposed that they jointly make a close study 
of the policy of mutual understanding in the Western Hemisphere 
and begin an effective reappraisal of the relations of the two Ame- 
ricas so as to promote realisation of Pan-American ideals in all their 
aspects. ' 


Shortly after, in June 1958, the President of Brazil broadcast 
and televised a speech in which he proposed a meeting of the pre- 
sidents of the Latin American countries, together with President 
Eisenhower, to discuss the economic and political problems of the 
Western Hemisphere, and listed those which called for immediate 
attention. As the Government of Brazil repeatedly stressed later, 
the underlying aim of its proposals in the economic sphere was, 
through an intensified inflow of US capital, mainly in the form of 
long-term loans at low interest and to be paid off in national cur- 
rency, to develop the Latin American economy within the next 20 
years to a level that would double the national income per capita. 


Kubitschek’s speech in the spring of 1958 proposing an “‘Ope- 
ration Pan-America”’, as it came to be called, was prompted by a 
number of factors. 


His proposal, which received the full support of the Presidents 
of Mexico, Argentina, Peru,Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia and of other 
republics of the continent, reflected the growing discontent with 
US policy of a large section of the continent’s ruling classes, parti- 
cularly the big industrial and agricultural bourgeoisie. This discon- 
tent sprang, mainly, from the clash of economic interests. Kubit- 
schek himself described “Operation Pan-America” as a protest 
a the economic inequality existing in the Western Hemisphe- 

? The contradictions between the bourgeois-landlord circles and 
US imperialism became more acute under the impact of the world 
economic crisis of 1957-1958, which began in the United States 
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then spread to all the capitalist countries, affecting the underde- 
veloped republics of Latin America, particularly strong. 


The top echelons of Brazil’s bourgeoisie, whose interests Ku- 
bitschek represented, wanted to resolve their contradictions with 
the United States not by freeing the continent from the strangle 
hold of the North American monopolies, but by getting “better 
terms” for collaboration with them and reducing somewhat “Ame- 
rican leadership”. 


The political meaning behind “Operation Pan-America” was 
that, in the face of the obvious crisis of Washington’s policy in La- 
tin America, the latter’s ruling circles proposed a new combination 
of political forces within the framework of a common bloc directed 
against the national liberation struggle of the peoples of the conti- 
nent. Spelt out, the proposed combination was virtually a demand 
of the ruling echelons of the major countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere that they be given a bigger say in a bloc with the United Sta- 
tes. Kubitschek, in fact, urged the American imperialists not to ig- 
nore the interests of the continent’s ruling quarters. He repeatedly 
underlined that the ultimate aim of ‘Operation Pan-America” was 
to improve relations between the USA and its neighbours south of 
the Rio Grande. 


At a press conference of Brazilian and foreign journalists in 
October 1958, Kubitschek used the occasion to criticise those who 
“distorted”’ the aims of ‘Operation Pan-America” regarded by them 
as a means of uniting the Latin American countries against the USA. 
In the President’s opinion it was to serve as a means of bringing the 
countries of the Americas, both South and North, closer together, 
and could (under no circumstances) be regarded as a union of La- 
tin American countries for presenting their joint demands to the 
USA. The USA was a member of the American community and in 
“Operation Pan-America” it ranked with the rest of the countries 
of the continent. 


The appearance of “Operation Pan-America” was also con- 
nected, with the upsurge of the national liberation movement in 
the continent. The bourgeois-landlord circles, who felt the rising 
revolutionary tide particularly sharply, signalled the danger to Wa- 
shington and pressed for concrete measures. As Kubitschek saw it, 
these measures were, apart from providing, first and foremost, for 
substantial aid for industrial development, to satisfy some of the 
demands of the national bourgeoisie and thus weaken, or split, the 
front of the national liberation forces. At the same time, Brazil’s 
ruling circles hoped by such a manoeuvre to sow the illusion among 
the national liberation forces that the problems of the continent 
could be resolved not by revolutionary means but by “businesslike 
cooperation” with American imperialism. 
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When the Kubitschek Government on its own initiative called 
for a cardinal revision of the relations between the United States 
and Latin America, it was prompted not by considerations of na- 
tional interests but rather by considerations of getting more dol- 
lars from the United States. Following his letter to President Eisen- 
hower, Kubitschek reorganised the government in the summer of 
1958. As a result, the Minister of Finance, José Maria Alquinin, one 
of the leaders of the “young wing’”’ of the Social-Democratic Party, 
and the Foreign Minister Macedo Soares, both of whom favoured a 
more independent foreign policy and the expansion of trade ties, 
had to resign. They were replaced, despite public protest, by Lucas 
Lopez, an advocate of stabilisation of the currency at the expense 
of limiting credits to national industry and increasing taxes on the 
working people, and by Negrav da Lima, known for his connections, 
with foreign monopolies. 


Thus, Kubitschek backed his appeal to the United States for 
economic aid with major concessions in the government to the sup- 
porters of a pro-American capitulatory course. 


In a situation of the growing crisis of American policy in La- 
tin America US ruling circles could not afford to ignore the plans 
for “renovating” Pan-Americanism. The US Under-Secretary of Sta- 
te immediately left for Rio de Janeiro with President Eisenhower’s 
reply which he delivered to Kubitschek. The reaction of US ruling 
circles once again showed that they were not particularly inclined 
to consider the needs of the continent, and that they wanted to ex- 
ploit its economic difficulties to still further tighten their hold on 
the Latin American peoples under the flag of struggle against the 
“communist threat”. In his letter Eisenhower, after expressing ap- 
proval of Kubitschek’s initiative, stated that the meeting of Ameri- 
can countries, which would be called in connection with the Brazil 
President’s proposal, must discuss and decide the question of apply- 
ing more effectively the anti-communist resolution passed by the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 1954 and take mea- 
sures to tone down anti-American sentiments in the continent.’ 


At the beginning of August 1958, US Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, visited Rio de Janeiro. The US press did not hide the 
fact that the purpose of his visit was to induce Brazil and other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere to spare no effort to imple- 
ment the anti-communist resolution passed by the Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas in 1954. * 


The population of Brazil’s capital met Dulles with an anti-Ame- 
rican demonstration. On the building of the National Student’s 
Union, which was along Dulles’s itinerary, a huge streamer carried 
the words: “Dulles, Go Home!”” 


During his meeting with Dulles Kubitschek stressed that the 
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revision of Pan-Americanism must be principally along the lines of 
solving the continent’s economic problems and overcoming its back- 
wardness. 


The results of the three-day talks (August 4-7, 1958) between 
Dulles, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Negrao da Lima, and Minister 
of Finance, Lucas Lopez, were recorded in the so-called Brazilian 
Declaration. It was obvious from its wording that Brazil’s ruling 
circles had, in fact, capitulated to Washington’s demands. The em- 
phasis was on fulfilment of all obligations taken by Brazil and the 
USA under the OAS Charter and agreements on defence of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Expressing approval, on behalf of the US Admi- 
nistration, of the idea of “Operation Pan-America’”’, Dulles succeed- 
ed, in the course of the talks, in having it brought under the aegis 
of the OAS where the USA plays the leading role. It was decided 
that “Operation Pan-America” would be discussed by a meeting of 
ministers for foreign affairs and a committee of experts which would 
become the standing agency for implementing Kubitschek’s pro- 
posals, and which would operate within the framework of the OAS. 
Duiles agreed to support the plan to set up an inter-American organ 
for financing the industrial development of Latin America. This was 
one of Kubitschek’s main proposals. The USA had formerly repea- 
tedly opposed the establishment of an inter-American bank for de- 
velopment but having realised that the Latin American countries 
would probably themselves form such a bank without the USA and, 
possibly, against it, the American Administration decided to revise 
its position. In exchange, Dulles got Brazil to align itself with the 
US slogan on the need to step up the struggle against “indirect ag- 
gression by communism”’. 


The Secretary of State declined the request of the Brazilian 
Government to grant it credits for developing the national oil indus- 
try (Petrobras) and to stabilise prices on coffee in the American mar- 
ket. He confined himself to vague statements that the United Sta- 
tes “shares Brazil’s faith in itself” and would cooperate with it in 
its “efforts to achieve the proclaimed goals”, thus making it clear 
that Washington had no intention of going further than the partial 
concessions made which he advertised as a “‘new approach” to the 
problems of Latin America. * 


In August 1958, after the talks with Dulles, the Brazilian Go- 
vernment delivered a special note and memorandum of the Minist- 
ry for Foreign Affairs to the Latin American and US ambassadors 
in Rio de Janeiro, 


These documents, containing a detailed plan of “Operation 
Pan-America”, again stressed the urgent need to revise the princip- 
les of inter-American cooperation and to reorganise the Pan-Ameri- 
can system. However, the formulation of the aims of ‘Operation 
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Pan-America” now clearly revealed the influence of the USA. 


The draft drawn up by the Brazilian Government consisted of 
several sections. The first was entitled “‘The Politico-Strategic Con- 
cept’’. According to it the aim of the “Operation” was to enhance 
Latin America’s role in international affairs, essential in the name 
of strengthening the ‘“‘might of the free world” and of more effec- 
tive participation in the “‘defence of the West”. In other words, the 
Kubitschek Government subordinated the objectives of “Operation 
Pan-America”’ to Washington’s demands that the Latin American re- 
publics increase their support of its aggressive policy. 


The second section of the draft expounded the “economic 
concept”, which underscored the need to rapidly develop the con- 
tinent’s economic potential. The authors of the draft complained 
that economic backwardness was turning the Latin American coun- 
tries into a “‘weak link” of the imperialist camp. 


The insistent demands of Brazil’s ruling circles to take measu- 
res to end economic backwardness were dictated not by concern 
for the well-being of the peoples of Latin America but by fear of 
the growing impact of the ideas of communism on the working mas- 
ses of the Western Hemisphere, stemming from the achievements 
of the USSR and other socialist countries, and by the striving to 
deflect the danger threatening the exploiter classes and US mono- 
polies as a result of the upsurge of the national liberation move- 
ment. President Kubitschek underlined these aims of ‘“‘Operation 
Pan-America” in his speech in November 1958. 


The last section of the draft listed the concrete problems that 
called for inter-American agreements. The need was stressed to ex- 
pand technical aid, increase the amount of loans and revise the 
terms on which they were granted by international credit organs, to 
set up a special inter-American bank for financing the development 
of the Latin American countries, and to stabilise markets and pri- 
ces on their principal exports. 


The Brazilian draft provided for a definite procedure for real- 
ising “Operation Pan-America’’—through a standing Committee of 
21 Countries, made up of representatives of all the Latin American 
republics and the United States, to draft agreements on basic issues 
of inter-American relations. Decisions on them would be taken by 
a meeting of heads of government, or by the appropriate ministers 
of the American countries. The Government of Brazil invited the 
Latin American states to help promote the implementation of its 
proposals. 


The first stage of “Operation Pan-America”, the stage when 
Brazil acted as the representative of all the countries of the conti- 
nent in the talks with the United States ended with Dulles’s mission 
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and the publication of the memorandum and special note of the Bra- 
zilian Government. Discussion of the problems raised by President 
Kubitschek was subsequently transferred to inter-American' meet- 
ings. Thus they were dealt with by the meeting of Foreign Minist- 
ers of Latin America, held in Washington in September 1958, and 

by the Committee of 21, specially set up by the OAS Council, 
which held its first session in November-December 1958, in Wash- 
ington, and its second session in April-May, 1959, in Buenos Aires. 


Both the meeting of Foreign Ministers and the session of the 
Committee of 21 once again. demonstrated that the United States 
and the Latin American countries differed in their approaches to 
the problem of inter-American relations. Washington insisted that 
the emphasis should be on political and military issues (support for 
American imperialism’s foreign policy), while the Latin American 
republics pressed for a revision of their economic relations with the 
United States that would lessen dependence on the American mo- 
nopolies. 


During these meetings many Latin American governments put 
forward, under the pressure of the national bourgeoisie and the 1m- 
pact of the upsurge of the national liberation movement, extensive 
plans of economic development as part of “Operation Pan-Ameri- 
ca’’. The Brazilian delegate in the Committee of 21 proposed draft- 
ing a 20-year programme of coordinated activities for overcoming 
the backwardness of Latin America. The speech by the Prime Mi- 
nister of the Revolutionary Government of Cuba, Fidel Castro, at 
the second session of the Committee, met with particularly wide 
response. Castro demanded that the dumping of American goods be 
stopped, exposed the activities of the international credit agencies 
controlled by the United States. As a concrete step towards achiev- 
ing real progress in the continent Castro proposed working out a 
common ten-year programme of economic development and setting 
up a fund of 30,000 million dollars for that purpose. Castro’s speech 
was well received by many delegates. The American delegation, how- 
ever, refused to consider the plans suggested, opposing to them in- 
stead US Proposals for Ensuring the Economic Development of the 
American Republics, published by the State Department in March 
1959. They contained promises to increase the capital of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, US deposits in the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
as well as the resources of the Economic Development Fund. But 
the main question, that of the shackling terms on which loans were 
granted and which evoked the strongest criticism in Latin America, 
remained a point at issue. It is significant that, at the very time the 
US State Department published the aforementioned Proposals, the 
Governments of Brazil and Peru rejected the loans of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund since their terms implied interference into 
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the internal affairs of the two countries. 


The project for a new inter-American bank, one of the main 
American proposals, hardly differed from the old credit agencies. 
According to this project, the United States would provide 40 per 
cent of the bank’s primary capital, the total sum of which reached 
1,000 million dollars.-However, 85 per cent of the capital was to 
be used for credits on the “‘usual terms’’, in other words, on the 
usual onerous terms (economic and political concessions), with re- 
payment in dollars at high interest rates. On the other hand, the spe- 
cial fund of long-term credits with repayment in local currency to- 
talled only 150 million dollars. The other proposals by the USA 
did not go beyond vague promises. This was particularly evident in 
the section dealing with the stabilisation of prices on raw materials. 
At the second session of the Committee of 21 the US delegation 
submitted an additional draft programme of technical aid (2-3 mil- 
lion dollars annually) and agreed to the proposal to call inter-Ame- 
rican meetings on the demand of any country threatened with eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. 


By putting forward these proposals, which were widely adver- 
tised as a ‘‘new course”’, the US Administration hoped to improve 
its position in Latin America, to undermine or weaken the national 
liberation,movement and to tide over the “difficult” period. But 
these hopes proved unrealistic. At the beginning of 1959, the reac- 
tionary Batista regime in Cuba was overthrown, ushering in an im- 
portant stage in the development of the national liberation strug- 
gle in the continent. A struggle began against the military-police re- 
gimes in Haiti, Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic. A wave of 
anti-American actions swept Panama. The peoples of Latin Ameri- 
ca were not deceived by the manoeuvres of US impenialism. 


In connection with the aggravation of the economic contra- 
dictions many Latin American delegations at the second session of 
the Committee of 21 strongly criticised Washington’s economic po- 
licy. The head of the Brazilian delegation, Augusto Schmidt stated 
that the continent did not need the handouts of its northern neigh- 
bour, that it wanted recognition of-its lawful interests and equitable 
cooperation.® The agenda of the second session also included such 
important issues as the creation of a common market, financing of 
industrial development, establishment of fair prices on raw mate- 
rials, and technical cooperation. It approved setting up an inter-Ame- 
rican bank for development. As a result of the acute contradictions 
that surfaced, no concerted decision was reached on any of the other 
issues. The representatives of the Latin American countries refused 
to sign the final declaration. It was decided to submit the more cru- 
cial questions for consideration to the Eleventh Inter-American 
Conference. 
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Shortly after the second session of the Committee of 21, the 
author of “Operation Pan-America”, President Kubitschek, levelled 
sharp criticism at the policy of the United States and again stressed 
the determination of the Latin American countries to secure a “‘bet- 
ter lot”.” 

“Operation Pan-America”’ did not iron out the contradictions 
between the United States and its Latin-American neighbours. The 
US monopolies had no intention of giving up their “right” to un- 
limited plunder of the underdeveloped countries of the continent. 
The Kubitschek Government’s “diplomatic initiative” did not bring 
it any “realistic compensations”. 


NOTES 


'The Department of State Bulletin, June 30, 1958, p. 1091. 
2Correio de Manha, November 29, 1958. 


3The Department of State Bulletin, June 30, 1958, pp. 1090- 
1091. 


+The New York Times, August 4, 1958. 


° Shortly after Dulles’s visit Brazil nevertheless received from 
the Export-Import Bank and from private US banks several 
loans totalling 158 million dollars. But these were granted not 
for developing Brazil’s industry but for covering its balance of 
payments ‘deficit. 


® The New York Times, April 29, 1959. 
” 
“ The Washington Post, November 3, 1959. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS AND ITS REACTIONARY 
ESSENCE 


Yuri ELYUTIN, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.) 


The review of the US foreign policy which followed the com- 
ing to power of the Kennedy government resulted in the declara- 
tion of the policy of “new frontiers”. This widely broadcast prog- 
ramme, needless to say, did not mean that the basic aims and cha- 
racter of the US foreign policy had changed. This was simply a 
change in the means, forms and methods used in that policy. As 
John Kennedy emphasised in his first message to Congress, the 
“new frontiers” policy was an adaptation to the demands of a 
changing world and a new assertion of American leadership. This 
situation determined the foreign-policy programme of the USA, and 
along with this called for a new approach to Latin America. The 
struggle against the ideas of socialism and revolutionary Cuba came 
to the foreground in the programme. This was the source of anoth- 
er feature of Washington’s Latin American policy —bourgeois refor- 
mism, which was embodied in the doctrine of “‘peaceful revolution” 
andthe programme of the Alliance for Progress. 


But this, however, did not mean that the USA intended to 
abandon the traditional forms and methods of suppressing the na- 
tional liberation movement such as “gunboat diplomacy”’ and the 
“big stick” policy. The new methods and means in the policy of 
subordinating the Latin American countries were put forward me- 
rely as an addition to the well tried methods of imperialist robbery. 
Depending on the existing situation in these countries the USA 
was able to manoeuvre by skipping from one method or means of 
enslaving Latin America to another. 


The intention of the USA to create the Alliance for Progress 
and to carry out a “peaceful revolutionof hope” first became 
known on January 20, 1961 in a declaration by John Kennedy on 
the occasion of. his official inauguration as President. 


As a far-sighted representative of his class Kennedy realised 
that the backwardness of the social and economic structure of the 
Latin American countries was one of the main reasons for the im- 
pending social revolution. He realised that it was necessary to go 
along theroad of bourgeois reforms with the aim of preventing an 
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explosion in Latin American society. Similar views were held by a 
group of special advisers which had been formed by the President 
to keephim informed on the Latin American problems. This group 
was led by a New York lawyer, Adolph Berle Jr., who received the 
official title Presidential Coordinator for Latin American Affairs. 


Many ideologists of the new course and US official figures be- 
gan to dress themselves up as “revolutionaries”. Amongst these 
were, principally, representatives of the official line, and those who 
were close to Kennedy or who‘worked in close contact with the Ad- 
ministration. Among these were E. Stevenson—one of the leaders 
of the Democratic Party, who held the post of US permanent repre- 
sentative at the UN, T. Moskoso, former US ambassador to Vene- 
zuela; Ch. Bolles, a leading diplomat who received the post of Spe- 
cial Adviser to the President on African, Asian and Latin American 
countries; W. Rostow, Professor of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; A. Schlesinger and L. Gordon, Professors at Harvard 
University. 


The basic outlines of the new course in the Latin American 
policy of the USA was put forward by the President on March 13, 
1961 at a special meeting in the While House with the leading dip- 
lomatic representatives of the Latin American countries. Explain- 
ing that the growing “threat” to the Western Hemisphere was the 
motive for the inviting the Latin American diplomats to the White 
House the President called upon them to “join in a new Alliance 
for Progress—Alianza para Progreso—a vast cooperative effort,... to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American people for homes, work 
and land, health and schools...”’.,! 


To put these aims into practice Kennedy put forward a pro- 
gramme whose basic provisions were as follows: 


— The acceptance of a joint ten-year plan of economic deve- 
lopment—the Alliance for Progress—which would be under the cont- 
rol of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council,the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America, and the Inter-American 
Bank. 


— The Latin American countries would commit themselves to 
carry out certain social reforms and to stimulate private enterprise. 


— The USA would immediately allocate 500 million dollars, 
as a first step, for schemes of social reforms. 


— The USA would recognise the necessity to put into action 
as quickly as possible plans, for economic integration, with indust- 
rial development as the aim. 


— The USA announced that, it was prepared to cooperate in 
solving the problem of stabilising export prices and markets for va- 
rious goods. 
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As well as this the Alliance for Progress would have to become, 
as Kennedy asserted, an alliance of ‘“‘free governments” that would 
“eliminate tyranny in this Hemisphere”. With this aim he assured 
his southern neighbours that from now on the USA would support 
in every way the development of “‘representative democracy”. All 
of these measures would have to be taken, in his opinion, to ‘‘com- 
plete the revolution of the Americas” ” 


The declaration of the Kennedy plan was received in Latin 
America in various ways. It waswelcomed by some, others were in- 
different and to a certain extent sceptical, yet others came out with 
sharp condemnation and criticism. The bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois reformists grasped at the Kennedy proposals with enthusiasm— 
from the former President of the Dominican Republic Bosch, and 
the former President of Costa Rica Figueres to the Chilean Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Right Socialists in Argentina, The Alliance 
for Progress answered their feelings and their intentions. This pro- 
gramme pinned itshopes,as they did themselves, on the “altruism of 
oligarchy”’ and the ‘“‘good-will of the exploiters”. 


Washington’s new approach to Latin America was also, on the 
whole, welcomed by representatives of those influential sections of 
the Latin American national bourgeoisie who also held to the theory 
that economic development offered the chance of “‘progressive evo- 
lution” of productive forces without a revolutionary destruction of 
the old production relations. They regarded the Kennedy plan as 
a promise by the US leadership to make it possible for “national ca- 

italism” to develop freely while protecting local entrepreneurs 

rom the heat of foreign competition. Expressing this mood the 
well-known Argentine economist Raul Prebisch pointed out that 
the importance of the Alliance for Progress was that it would act 
as an instrument allowing for speedy economic and social develop- 
ment while strengthening the democratic process in Latin America. 
The former President of Colombia Lleras Camargo, in an address 
to John Kennedy, wrote that the Colombian government welcom- 
ed with enthusiasm the plan to help the countries of Latin Ame- 
rica and that this plan answered their long-held aspirations. He was 
seconded by the former President of Ecuador, Galo Plaza, who 
stressed that the creation of the Alliance for Progress would allow 
the Latin American countries to take a giant step forward. * 


But alongside this, when the question of officia! confirmation 
of the Kennedy plan was raised, many of the Latin American go- 
vernments, having learned from previous US plans and doctrines, 
made it clear that they would wait for practical actions from Wash- 
ington to back up the promises that had been given. 


Some of the Latin American countries (Mexico, Brazil, Boli- 
via and Chile), though they welcomed in principle the Alliance for 
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Progress, came out all the same with a series of demands. It did not 
suit them, for example, that Washington openly linked their “new 
course’”’ with the anti-Cuban policy of the USA. The governments 
of these countries were given a vivid lesson on this point when, just 
one month after the inauguration of the Alliance, on April 17, 
1961, the USA, with the help of a hired band of Cuban counter-re- 
volutionaries, launched an armed attack on Cuba. As a result of this 
action, as Arthur Whitaker, Professor of University of Pennsylvania 
wrote, the effect of the proclamation of the Alliance ‘‘was blunted 
in Latin America, and doubts about the true intent of the Latin 
American policy of the Kennedy Administration were raised every- 
where...” 


Latin American big bourgeoisie had a particularly critical atti- 
tude to the Kennedy plan. They judged the plan to be a dangerous 
experiment which could open up the road to power to extremist 
elements that sympathised with Castro-ism.* The more diehard 
representatives of the Latin American landowning classes reacted 
particularly sensitively to the call by highly placed political figures 
in the USA for the creation of a new class of farmers in Latin Ame- 
rica. 


The progressive forces in the Latin American countries, and 
first amongst these the representatives of the Communist and Work- 
ers’ parties, had from the outset grasped well enough the economic 
and political essence of the Kennedy plan. They could not fail to 
consider the actual situation in which this programme of reforms 
had been put forward and which had determined the immediate 
goals of the programme. For this reason the progressive forces on 
the continent looked on the programme of the Alliance for Progress 
as a manoeuvre which was designed to hold back the struggle of the 
peoples for fundamental economic and political reforms. The lead- 
er of the Communist Party of Uruguay, Rodney Arismendi, point- 
ed out that the Alliance for Progress was a continental expression 
of a newform of imperialist policy in a period when anti-imperial- 
ism was winning victories; this was the Latin American variant of 
the policy which the peoples of Africa and Asia had come to know 
as neocolonialism. In his speech of welcome at the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Argentina, V. Codovilla, said: “‘As far as Argentina 
is concerned it is certain that American neocolonialism, presenting 
itself under the banner of the Alliance for Progress, will meet with 
firm oppositionfrom the vast majority of the working people.” ® 


The US government expanded considerable effort in order to 
draw a great deal of attention to the Alliance for Progress and in 
the formulation of the programme itself. The US propaganda appa- 
ratus did everything possible to place the Kennedy plan before the 
eyes of the public of Latin America and the world as America’s 
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“good deed” which demonstrated the sincerity of their wish to 
help their southern neighbours in resolving economic and social 
problems which had' been put off far too long. The US govern- 
ment gave particular attention to ensuring that the plan was ac- 
cepted and taken up by all! of the countries of Latin America so 
that it would look like a programme of “joint, voluntary effort’’. 


Of the conferences which were called by the ruling circles 
of the USA surely none had more influence and carried greater 
significance than the inter-American economic conference, of- 
ficially named as an extraordinary session of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of the OAS, where it was intended 
that the Alliance for Progress programme would be officially 
accepted. The conference was held at Punta del Este from Au- 
gust 5 to 17, 1961, and the US government sent a delegation of 
36 under the leadership of the Secretary of Finance Douglas Dil- 
lon. 


On the opening day of the conference, on August 5, an ad- 
dress from John Kennedy was read to the delegates in which he 
wrote that the US government had taken the decision to increa- 
se the aid figure from 500 million dollars to 1,000 million dol- 
lars, which would be given before March 13, 1962. 


The US delegation chief, Dillon, made a speech at the con- 
ference in which he laid out the basic points of the Kennedy 
plan and in the name of his government promised to offer the La- 
tin American countries financial help in the region of 10,000 mil- 
lion dollars in the next ten years, though it later became clear 
that the Finance Secretary had no authority from the US Cong- 
ress to make this promise. Dillon contended that the decisive fac- 
tor in economic development would be cooperation within the 
framework of the inter-American system. To this statement the 
Latin American countries replied that agreements that had been 
taken at more than two hundred inter-American conferences al- 
most always ended with lyrical and one-sided declarations. Refer- 
ring to Dillon’s statement that the USA was prepared to coopera- 
te with the Latin American countries in the business of “‘estab- 
lishing, strengthening and widening the markets for goods” which 
were traditionally exported by Latin America, the Colombian 
economist Hugo Lattore Cabal wrote that, this problem had been 
talked about in vain at Buenos Aires (1955), Panama (1956), 
Washington(1957), Buenos Aires (1957), Santiago (1959), Bogota 
(1960). The Latin American delegations emphasised that there 
were no new, constructive proposals in Dillon’s speech. 





An important role in the conference was played by the Cu- 
ban delegation, which not only exposed the political essence and 
the aims ‘of the Kennedy plan and the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of many of its economic and social points but also put 
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forward 29 concrete and constructive propositions which answer- 
ed the interests of the development of the economies of the La- 
tin American countries.’ 


On August 17, 1961, after a heated and prolonged debate 
the US delegation managed to achieve its aim, the official sign- 
ing of the Punta del Este Charter by all of the countries of La- 
tin America, with the exception of Cuba. 


The officially declared aim of the Alliance for Progress, 
which was laid out in the first section of the Charter, was to 
speed up the economic and social development of the Latin Ame- 
rican countries and to raise the living standard of the peoples to 
the level of the developed capitalist states. To achieve these aims 
the countries which had placed their signatures to the Charter 
were obliged in the course of the next ten years: 


— to achieve an increase in the national product per head of 
the population by not less than 2.5 per cent a year; 


— to create a balanced diversified economy with less depen- 
dence on the export of raw materials and the import of basic ne- 
cessities; 


— to speed up the process of industrialisation with empha- 
sis on the production of capital goods; 


— to take steps to implement social and economic reforms 
(constitutional, agrarian, taxation, financial and housing); 


— to wipe out illiteracy, to raise life expectancy rates and 
to improve the system of health protection. 


To fulfil these tasks the governments of the member coun- 
tries of the Alliance for Progress were to present projects on allo- 
cations for immediate needs within two months and then, with- 
in 18 months, to prepare ten-year plans, which would be direct- 
ed towards achieving continuous economic growth and would be 
based on the principle of maximum utilisation of their own ef- 
forts and local resources. 


The Charter recommended greater economic integration in 
Latin America through the establishment of close connections 
with LAFTA and with the common market of the countries of 
Central America. 


The USA promised to grant the countries of Latin America 
20,000 million dollars over 10 years from its own, in the main 
state funds, and from credits by international financial organisa- 
tions and loans from the countries of Western Europe and Japan. 
The Latin American countries for their part were required to 
raise 80,000 million dollars from their own resources. 


Analysis of the “new approach”’ to Latin America shows that 
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it was a development of the Latin American policy of the Eisen- 
hower government. Certain points contained in the Alliance pro- 
gramme were also to be found in the “good neighbour” and 
“good partner” policy, and in the Act of Bogota. But alongside 
this the “new course” had a series of specific features which 
marked it out from previous stages in the Latin American policy 
of the USA. 


The “new course” contained elements of a new approach to 
the problems of Latin America. The US ruling circles were made 
agree to finance in part theeconomic development of Latin Ame- 
rica. They started off with the Inter-American Development Bank 
and promised to increase the scope of aid through state chan- 
nels. They recognised the necessity to carry out social and econo- 
mic reforms in the Latin American countries. Their recognition 
of the importance of the public sector and the necessity to sup- 
por it was without doubt a major concession. The USA agreed to 
inance certain areas of capital investment which they had previ- 
ously considered to be unprofitable (housing construction, educa- 
tion, health services, etc.). 


The substance of the Alliance for Progress programme was 
formulated by the ideologists of US imperialism. Thus, the well- 
known American ¢ommentator on Latin American affairs. Theo- 
dor Schulz wrote that the basic idea which lay at the centre of 
the Alliance for Progress was that Latin America had to develop, 
and could develop, through evolution and not through revolution. 


From the ideological point of view the Alliance for Progress 
was seen above all as a way of neutralising the attractive power 
of socialism and the inspiring example of the Cuban revolution. 
The US ruling circles were trying to assure the peoples of the de- 
veloping countries that national revival and social progress could 
be achieved with some degree of effectiveness only within the 
framework of capitailsm, within the framework of the so-called 
free world. The former US ambassador to Mexico Robert Hill 
openly expressed the thought that with the help of the Alliance 
the United States would win “a war between two ideologies” 
over the question of the paths of development for the underde- 
veloped world. ® 


In the plans of the US ruling circles the Alliance for Progress 
would act as a model for other developing regions of the world. 
At a special scientific session connected with the Alliance which 
took place in April 1962 Dean Rusk delivered a report on the role 
of the Alliance in the world politics, in which he attempted to 
‘show’ that though the Alliance had emerged from the specific 
conditions in the relationship between the USA and Latin Ame- 
rica, all the same it embodied certain principles of development 
which might be taken up on a wider scale. 
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In the political sphere the USA intended to use the Alliance 
in order to carry out certain limited social reforms, creating in. 
this way a safety valve for the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal sen- 
timents of the people. Without breaking off the connection with 
its traditional allies—the more reactionary bourgeois and land- 
owning circles—the USA was striving to win over to their side the 
liberal circles of the national bourgeoisie, the middle classes, and 
the urban intelligentsia who, together with the rural bourgeoisie 
could form the social base for collaboration in new forms. In 
this way, as was emphasised. by R. Arismendi, “the Alliance for 
Progress was intended as something in the nature of a bribe to 
the ruling classes in Latin America, a means of buying. their sup- 
port for aggression against Cuba”’.° 


The economic aspects of the programme were designed to 
produce a degree of modernisation in the socio-economic structu- 
re of the Latin American countries, which were to be “urged for- 
ward” along a faster capitalist development on the Western mo- 
del and under the US control. Such a stimulus was given by the 
programmes for national development, which, in accordance with 
the Punta del Este Charter, were subject to the approval by ex- 
perts from the inter-American organisations, in practice by the 
US government. These programmes were declared to form the 
required condition for receiving foreign aid. 


These then were the basic ideological, political and econo- 
mic aims and tasks of the Alliance programme which, at the be- 
ginning of the 1960s, became the corner-stone of US Latin Ame- 
rican policy and one of the fundamental means for putting into 
action the strategic plans of American imperialism in Latin Ame- 
rica. 


In order to put these programmes into action a ramified ap- 
paratus was set up. The so-called Committee of Nine was formed, 
whose members, in accordance with the Punta del Este Charter, 
were chosen by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the UN Economic Commission for Latin America and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The tasks before this consultative 
body were to study long-term programmes of economic develop- 
ment, which were put forward by the Latin American govern- 
ments and to pass on their conclusions to the financial bodies 
which were to provide the cash for these programmes. 


However, control of the activities. of the Alliance was taken 
up by the US State Department and its Agency for International 
Development, which dealt with all problems relating to aid to 
foreign countries. These was also the Office of Research and Ana- 
lysis for the American Republics which came under the State De- 
partment. A whole series of international organisations also took 
part in putting the Alliance programme into practice, including 
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the Association of International Development, the Development 
Assistance Committee, which was made up of 13 countries (the 
FRG, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, USA, France, Nether- 
lands, Italy, Japan, Norway, Britain and Portugal), and the Atlan- 
tic Community for the Development of Latin America, which 
was created by representatives of European and US big business. 
In practical terms, the organisational direction of the Alliance fell 
under the complete control of US government. 


Basic Results Achieved by the Alliance for 
Progress Programme (1961-1966) 


August 1966 marked the fifth anniversary of the acceptance 
of the Kennedy Plan at the Punta del Este conference. 


The results of five years activity by the Alliance for Progress 
showed that in its role of carrying out the overall strategic tasks 
of American imperialism in Latin America this programme had 
failed to live up to the hopes of the US government. In spite of 
the assistance of the Alliance the USA had succeeded neither in 
neutralising the growing influence of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries in developing the economy and the well-being 
of the mass of the people, nor in discrediting the ideas of the Cu- 
ban revolution. In spite of all of the efforts the Kennedy “brain 
trust” had not succeeded in drawing up an ideological construc- 
tion which would suit the interests of the monopoly circles and 
was at the same time acceptable to the Latin American people, 
who had no wish to find their countries in a position of depen- 
dence. As was recognised in many organs of the American press 
the Alliance suffered defeat in its attempt to create a political 
ideology which would have been able to compete with the ideas 
of scientific socialism and the practice of socialist construction. 
This is not to say, however, that US imperialism did not gain 
certain benefits from the billions of dollars which were assigned 
to aid the Latin American countries. Washington used the Allian- 
ce-for the resolution of certain foreign-policy tasks in Latin Ame- 
rica. With the help of the social demagogy which was contained 
in the Punta del Este Charter and artfully organised propaganda 
which produced an exceptionally widespread advertisement for 
the Charter, Washington was able to create the illusion among a 
section of the Latin American national bourgeoisie and middle 
classes concerning the “new course” of the USA and its inten- 
tions to offer assistance for the economic and social progress of 
the continent. Using financial aid under the Alliance as an instru- 
ment of blackmail and pressure, the USA persuaded the Latin 
American governments (with the exception of Mexico) to break 
off diplomatic relations with Cuba and to exclude Cuba from the 
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Organisation of American States. 


The dollar aid under the Alliance programme and the imple- 
mentation of the limited reforms which were envisaged under the 
Punta del Este Charter allowed the US imperialist circles and the 
local ruling classes to cure, to a certain degree, some of the more 
glaring ills of Latin America’s backward economies and to tempo- 
rarily damp down the bitter social contradictions in the “crisis 
points” of the continent. But the programme of “peaceful” and 
“social and economic” ways and means that had been proposed 
by Kennedy for combating the national liberation movement in 
Latin America proved unable to widen the class base of US im- 
perialism in this area of the world and to prevent the growth of 
the anti-imperialist forces and the further development of the re- 
wolutionary process. 


A deep disappointment and pessimism about the practical 
realisation of the Alliance programme appeared amongst those 
sections of the Latin American bourgeoisie that had been tempted 
by the promised dollars and had welcomed the Alliance. Thus, in 
his report on the activities of the Alliance directed to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council in August 1963, the 
former Brazilian President J. Kubitschek wrote that the Alliance 
had moved very far from the ideals which were declared by Pre- 
sident Kennédy. Certain mistaken conceptions, which had so da- 
maged relations between the USA and the Latin American count- 
ries, had in no way been changed. There was not a single act of 
the US government in which a change of spirit was obvious nor 
was there any obvious difference: in its activities. Between the 
progressive protestations of President Kennedy and the actual ful- 
filment of the Alliance programme there was a gap of enormous 
proportions. The Alliance failed to avoid the fate of other agree- 
ments between the USA and the countries of the continent and 
brought nothing new into the political and economic relations bet- 
ween them. 


The unhappy reality concerning the achievements of the Al- 
liance programme was recognised by the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. 


The President of the Inter-American Committee of the Al- 
liance, Carlos Santamaria, gave an even more critical assessment 
of the programme, when, in May 1965, he said that the aims 
which the Alliance had originally in.tended to carry out had not 
been fulfilled, for neither the USA nor the Latin American coun- 


tries had been prepared to put such important measures into ac- 
tion. 


cer The above conclusions were drawn on the basis of failures 
in implementing the programme of bourgeois reforms in Latin 
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America which, as is known, were intended to form the basis for 
the ‘“‘peaceful revolution”. Over five years the Alliance had been 
unable to exert any significant influence on the economic and so- 
cial progress of the Latin American countries, to provide for the 
“rebirth of bourgeois democracy” on the continent or to bring 
about changes in the mutual relations between the USA and its 
southem neighbours. 


According to the Punta del Este Charter, within 18 months 
of its being accepted, the alliance member countries were to pre- 
pare national plans for economic and social development which 
envisaged an annual growth in their aggregate social product per 
head of the population of not less than 2.5 per cent and to imp- 
lement agrarian, taxation, financial, administrative and other re- 
forms. By the beginning of 1965, according to the figures of the 
ECLA, such plans had been put forward by only 10 states, these 
including long-term plans: Argentina (1965-1969), Bolivia (1962- 
1971), Colombia (1961-1970), Chile (1961-1970), Ecuador (1964- 
1973), Panama (1963-1970), Venezuela (1963-1966), and short- 
term plans: Brazil (1964-1966), Mexico 1962-1964) and Para- 
guay (1965-1966). 


The slow rate at which the national development program- 
mes were drawn up is due to a whole series of serious factors, in- 
cluding inadequate numbers or indeed a complete absence of sui- 
table specialists, skills or experience, weak development in the 
field of statistics and so on. All of this left its mark on the plans 
that were put forward which suffered from such serious short- 
comings as the absence of a sufficient number of actual projects 
and the right proportion being found between labour resources 
available and the tasks which were undertaken, as well as a weak 
financial basis. According to the assertions of leading Latin Ame- 
rican economists these projects were set somewhat higher than 
the original plans, in general terms, but they were not real plans 
for the full use of available resources. Therefore, when these 
plans were put forward there was, from the very start, little hope 
that they could be put into practice. 


In the five years of existence of the Alliance the mean an- 
nual average growth in the Gross National Product per head of 
the population in Latin America amounted to only 1.4 per cent 
(the figures for 1950-1955 were 2.2 per cent and for 1955-1960 
1.7 per cent). 


The position was particularly bad in the agricultural sector. 
According to the official statistics, Latin America produced 11 per 
cent less in agricultural production than before the Second World 
War and foodstuffs—8 per cent less. As a result every year the 
Latin American countries were forced to increase the import of 
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agricultural goods and particularly foodstuffs: In 1963/64, for 


example, they brought in from abroad agricultural products to the 


value of 1,400 million dollars, which included 900 million dollars 
of food products. 


Of course, with this rate of economic growth the achieve- 
ment by the Latin American countries of the living standard of 
the developed capitalist countries, as had been the demagogic 
prediction of the Punta del Este Charter, now appeared utopian. 
The national income per head of the population in Latin Ameri- 
ca, is, as before, many times lower than that in the develop- 
ed countries of Western Europe or in the USA. 


In the field of agricultural reforms the achievements of the 
Alliance were, likewise, more than modest. 


According to the official figures, between 1961 and 1966, 
laws on agricultural reforms were passed in 12 Latin American 
countries (excluding Mexico, Bolivia and Venezuela where agrarian 
reforms had been put into action before the existence of the Al- 
liance). These laws did not envisage a radical resolution to the 
agrarian problem. As was underlined in the report of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of the OAS (IESC) which 
was presented in December 1964, the laws which had been pas- 
sed since 1961 had done very little to push on the actual process 
of reforms, particularly in relation to the redistribution of land. 


Nor had a single one of the Latin American states thought 
to put into practice an “effective reform of the structures and un- 
fair systems of landownership and land use” or to change the 
system of latifundias and minifundias for a fairer system of pro- 
perty ownership, as the Charter had declared desirable. The fur- 
thercolonisation of waste state lands and the partial redemption 
of unused estate lands and their resale at the market price to 
landless peasants and those with small plots was a business which 
did not get off the ground. The leadership of the Alliance was 
unable to take the decision to really hurt the all-powerful latifun- 
dists. 


Moreover, even such a limited measure as the colonisation of 
new lands ran into serious trouble. Neither the Latin American 
governments nor peasants themselves disposed of the necessary 
large sums of money to do this. As a result the implementation of 
such reforms was dragged out indefinitely. In Chile, for example, 
in response to the law on the agrarian reform which was passed 
in 1962, it was proposed to move 13 thousand peasant families 
onto state lands. However, in the course of the first two years 
of the implementation of the reform the government of Jorge 
Alessandri succeeded in resettling just over one thousand pea- 
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sants. The inconsistencies of such reforms were so obvious that 
the government of E. Frei which came to power at the end of 
1964 had to elaborate a new land reform law. During the two 
years of its operation the Colombian land reform law took 715 
metayers and put them on their own land, at a time when it was 
calculated that there were 1 million landless peasants in the coun- 
try as a whole. "! For this reason it is not incidental that Colom- 
bia became the scene of a fierce armed struggle between the pea- 
sants and the latifundists. The vice-director of the FAO in Latin 
America, HernanSanta Cruz, declared that it was impossible to 
point to one single area where for the last four years genuine ag- 
rarian reforms had been put into practice, which would have 
brought about a definite change in the structure of landowner- 
ship. As a result agrarian reforms remain the central problem in 
Latin America. As well as this the hope that internal markets of 
some capacity in the Latin American countries might be created 
remains unfulfilled. The agrarian problem, as before, is the focal 
point of the social and political battles in contemporary Latin 
America. 


In the same way the implementation of other promised re- 
forms, notably reforms of taxation, did not get off the ground. 
From the end of 1961, new income tax laws were passed in nine 
countries (Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hondu- 
ras, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, and Uruguay) and nine 
other Latin American republics (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela) carried out 
“major changes” in the taxation structure, which established new 
minimum and maximum taxation rates and new methods of tax 
collection. As the IESC noted in the report it presented at Lima, 
the efforts made so far by various countries in the field of tax 
reform have not made a suitable increase in current income for 
the creation of social accumulations necessary for the effective 
fulfilment of the programmes of capital investments needed for 
the rapid growth of the Latin American economies. 


As a result of such “reforms” no Latin American country 
has achieved a real redistribution of income from the privileged 
social classes to the “‘poor sections of the population”’, as the 
authors of the Punta del Este Charter had promised. In Colombia, 
for example, less than 5 per cent of the population receives more 
than 40 per cent of the national income. In Chile, 50 per cent 
of all incomes go to the share of 10 per cent of the population. 


Thus, it seems that the reality of the Latin American situa- 
tion was not suitable for bourgeois reformism. The oligarchies of 
these countries gave a hostile reception to any plans for social 
change. To get any programme of reform into action the oligar- 
chical opposition had to be broken. But none of the Latin American 
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governments was prepared to set out on this path and Washing- 
tion, frightened of alienating its old reliable allies, was even less 
inclined to act. When in April 1965 the USA intervened against 
the Dominican Republic, this move, in the words of a Newsweek 
journalist, “seemed to many Latin Americans to represent a death 
blow to the original heady ideals of the Alliance”. !? This action 
showed clearly that the Johnson Administration was prepared to 
use any means against changes which threatened the positions of 
American imperialism on the continent. 


All in all, the five years of the Alliance for Progress did not 
produce any practical results on the road to social reforms which 
would have improved the position of the masses of the people. 
As the ECLA pointed out, in almost all areas of social activity, 
the reforms involved only the very smallest percentage of the po- 
pulation. '° 


The concrete actions of the USA in relation to the financial 
programme of the Alliance also failed to live up to its promises. 
According to the Punta del Este Charter, the USA was obliged, in 
the course of ten years, to provide 20,000 million dollars from 
its own sources (the annual payment was to be 1,100 million) 
and through loans and the export of private capital from Western 
Europe and Japan. 


However, these calculations proved to be incorrect. Accord- 
ing to official figures, from the creation of the Alliance to the 
end of 1965 the USA had promised to allocate 5,000 million dol- 
lars in economic aid to Latin America but in practice only about 
3,900 million were offered. The amount of priyate American in- 
vestments, planned at 300 million dollars, was considerably low- 
er,'* and investments from Western Europe, Japan and interna- 
tional financial organisations in no way made up the gap. How- 
ever, the most important defect in the financing of the Alliance 
was not the inadequate volume of aid so much as the character 
and the conditions under which it was offered. 


The five-year history of the financing of the Alliance pro- 
gramme showed vividly that Washington’s policy was in no sense 
dictated by the need of the economic and social development 
of the Latin American countries but that it pursued first and fore 
most the foreign policy and economic aims of the USA. 


The granting of aid to the Latin American countries was con- 
ditioned by certain military, political and economic demands, in 
particular the demand that these countries break off diplomatic 
relations with the Cuban republic, that they refuse to trade with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and that they chan- 
ge their economic policies in a direction favourable to the US 
monopolies. At the eighth consultative conference of the OAS in 
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January 1962 the US Secretary of State Dean Rusk unambigu- 
ously declared that aid within the framework of the Alliance would 
only be offered to those countries which supported Washing- 
ton’s anti-Cuban policy. ; 
In this sense the Alliance was the small change which the ruling 
circles in the USA paid out to the Latin American countries for their 
support of Washington’s aggressive policy against Cuba. At a meeting 
of the Presidents of Central America and the USA which was held 
in San Jose in March 1963, Kennedy promised to insrease aid by 
200 million dollars in exchange for their support for Washing- 


ton’s new anti-Cuban actions. 


The offer of aid within the framework of the Alliance was 
also accompanied by demands from Washington for support of 
American aggression in Vietnam and for the creation of the so- 
called permanent inter-American armed force—a police force to be 
used against the national liberation movement. As the former Fi- 
nance Minister and member of the Committee of Nine Hernando 
Villa Agudelo pointed out, as aresult of this approach by the 
US State Department the foreign policy of Latin America was 
converted into a political instrument of the American government 
which with some success lived up to the aim of encouraging the 
development and consolidation of military coups which were cal- 
led upon to guarantee order and to oppose with force what US 
officials considered to be communist penetration in certain coun- 
tries. 


Having thrown to one side the principles concerning the fi- 
nancing of the Alliance which had been declared in the Punta del 
Este Charter (that approval by the Committee of Nine was obli- 
gatory, that assistance would be granted principally to the less de- 
veloped countries and to small and medium-scale enterprises, and 
that there would be support for the public sector) the USA now 
put forward its own criteria for the allocation of aid. More than 
half of all the resources which were assigned by the US govern- 
ment under the Alliance programme were directed to the four 
most economically developed states—Brazil, Chile, Colombia and 
Mexico (in millions of dollars): 





1960 1962 1963 1964 


Argentina 1.0 20.9 153.1 10.9 
Bolivia 13.8 $7.3 68.0 77.0 
Brazil 20.5 via aa 244.6 382.8 
Colombia 13.5 79.0 127.4 124.7 
Costa Rica 10.4 10.3 14.2 16.2 
Chile 43.9 215:1 88.2 131.5 
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1960 1962 1963 1964 


Ecuador 8.7 36.5 37.0 27.3 
El Salvador 0.9 gave 4 ay 4 14.8 
Guatemala 9.0 9:3 13.1 13.7 
Haiti 12.0 7.5 1.1 0.8 
Honduras 4.0 3.3 12.6 9.8 
Mexico 46.7 139.8 49.5 106.5 
Nicaragua 11.5 13.7 7.4 7.0 
Panama 1B 25.2 9.2 24.8 
Paraguay 4.2 8.0 9.3 8.2 
Peru 17.6 77.8 18.4 77.9 
Dominican Republic 0.2 35.0 51.6 13.7 
Uruguay 23.4 6.7 221 7.4 
Venezuela 16.4 68.1 4.5 45.4 


As a rule, the biggest Latin American firms, particularly 
those connected with US monopoly capital, were given obvious 
preference in the receipt of aid. The USA used every possible 
trick to deny support to the public sector in the Latin American 
economies. In August 1963, the US House of Representatives 
made an amendment to the law on foreign aid, according to 
which not less than 50 per cent of the means assigned to the Al- 
liance programme was to be used for the direct financing of the 
private sector in Latin America. With such economic demands as 
the relaxation or liquidation of taxation for American companies 
and the obligatory signing of bilateral agreements on guaranteeing 
private American investments the USA tried to create in Latin 
America favourable conditions for the expansion of private Ame- 
rican capital. 


Five years*experience showed clearly that the USA on every 
occasion linked the offer of aid under the Alliance programme 
with its own internal problems which were brought about by fal- 
ling gold reserves, balance of payment deficits and an unfavour- 
able world market situation. All in all, the general characteristic 
of all the allocations made under the Alliance was the wish of 
the US ruling circles to guarantee the most favourable conditions 
possible for the export of American goods to Latin America. This 
is also evidenced by the channels which were used in the distri- 
bution of American aid. Thus, the 3,300 million dollars which 
were in fact allocated by the USA between 1962-1964 were dist- 
ributed through the following channels (in millions of dollars): 
Agency of International Development—1,611, Fund for Social 
Progress (Inter-American Development Bank)—306, Food for 
Peace—672, Export-Import Bank—444, other channels, including 
the Peace Corps—280. 
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It is worth underlining that the promised sum of aid within 
the framework -of the Alliance, which consisted for the most 
part of resources which were offered on a normal commercial 
basis (5-6 per cent per annum) as, for example, the loans from 
the Export-Import Bank loans, or deliveries of agricultural sur- 
pluses under the Food for Peace programme, could hardly be con- 
sidered under the category of aid. Thirty-three per cent of all the 
aid received by the Latin American countries under the Alliance 
programme between 1962-1964 came precisely through these two 
channels. 


By including deliveries of foodstuffs in the promised aid 
under the Alliance programme the USA thus resolved two prob- 
lems at once: first, it created the outward show of fulfilling all 
of the financial obligations which they had entered into; 
second, it guaranteed a market for surplus agricultural products. 


But the most important fact was that the conditions under 
which these foodstuffs were supplied and particularly thé uses 
which the USA made of the funds thus gained were such that, 
in the words of the Latin Americans, it was ‘just one more swin- 
dle of American imperialism”’.'* These supplies were not of use 
to those who received them, inasmuch as they were of use to the 
USA. 


The governments of those Latin American countries which 
received agricultural surpluses under the Food for Peace program- 
me paid a considerable part of the cost in local currency and 
entered up these sums in a special US government account. These 
funds were the property of the US government and were used for 
so-called joint defence of the Western Hemisphere, to pay for US 
expenses in these countries, to offer loans and to finance all kinds 
of American courses, friendship institutes, schools and so on. 


Controlling in this way the allocation of the funds which 
had been received from the sale of agricultural surpluses the USA 
was turning aid under the Food for Peace programme into an ad- 
ditional instrument of political and economic pressure on its sou- 
thern neighbours. The deliveries of American agricultural surpluses 
aggravated the problem of markets for a whole group of Latin 
American countries that exported those products themselves, 
Trading and agricultural organisations in Venezuela, Ecuador, Pe- 
ru, Uruguay and other countries several times opposed the imposi- 
tion of the Food for Peace programme, pointing out that this 
had a negative influence on the economy of their countries and 
undermined not only their national agricultural sector but also 
their internal and foreign trade. 


Aid under the Alliance programme became an additional 
source for financing the foreign trade of the USA. There is ample 
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evidence of this in many official American government docu- 
ments. Whereas in 1961/62, for example, the Latin American 
countries spent 50 per cent of all economic aid in payment for 
American goods and services, in 1966/67 these expenses came to 
80 per cent of all aid. 


By expanding the export of their goods in Latin America 
the US government was not thinking to fulfil the obligations 
that it had entered into at Punta del Este to establish fair prices 
for raw materials and industrial goods and to reduce customs bar- 
riers. The Latin American countries continued as before to loose 
enormous sums through inequitable trade. 


The great influence that foreign aid exerts on the direction 
and pace of development is well known. At Punta del Este it was 
deemed necessary _to give assistance to the speeding up of indus- 
trialisation with the stress on the production of capital goods. But 
here again the imbalance between promises and concrete action 
was seen. As regards this the Committee of Nine noted that there 
was a wish to prevent the Agency of International Development 
from allocating foreign aid for the construction of such industrial 
enterprises as metallurgy, cellulose, chemical, oil refining, alumi- 
nium and other factories. The industry was allocated the most 
miserly sums. Thus, of all the aid funds which were allocated to 
the Latin American countries in 1962 fiscal year through the 
Agency of International Development (AID), the Export-Import 
Bank and the Inter-American Fund for Social Progress, just 14 
per cent was intended for industrial uses. In 1963, of all the aid 
funds channelled through the AID, the development projects for 
industry received only 11.4 per cent, and in 1964 the figure was 
18.3 per cent. 


A considerable part of American aid was directed to the 
creation of the infrastructure (road and dock building communi- 
cations, power stations, water supply schemesand so on)—favour- 
able conditions for the penetration of US private capital. Three 
quarters of all funds assigned by the USA as aid to Latin Ameri- 
ca in 1962-1970 went on the development of the infrastructure. 
Thus, the leaders of the Alliance were in general not anxious to 
assist in the development of industry in the Latin American coun- 
tries and, later on, the USA proposed the wider use of these coun- 
tries as raw materials suppliers. 


In this way American aid under the Alliance programme, as 
a rule, did not assist the development of productive forces in La- 
tin America on an independent national basis, nor did it improve 
the economic or, in particular, the financial position of these sta- 
tes. Moreover, it strengthened the financial dependence of these 
countries on the creditor states. According to some estimates, the 
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foreign debt of Latin America had risen by 1966 to 10-15 billion 
dollars. Brazil’s foreign debt had risen by the end of 1965 to 
4,800 million dollars, Argentina’s to 2,500 million and Chile’s to 
2,500 million. 


Because of the rise in interest rates and the accumulation of 
short-term debts expenses on interest payments and the paying 
off of debts rose considerably in the first half of the 1960s. Thus. 
in 1965 alone, the Latin American countries handed over 1,900 


million dollars to the USA in payment of debts, which was prac- 
tically the same as the average annual aid sum which had been 
envisaged in the Alliance programme. In 1966, Latin America paid 
out 1,600 million dollars by way of settling the indebtedness on 
loans they had made. 


Payment of these debts laid a heavy burden on state finan- 
ces and the balance of payments of the Latin American countries. 
A glaring example of this, in the opinion of the ECLA, was pro- 
vided by Argentina and Brazil which,having made intensive use 
of foreign aid, ran into serious balance of payments difficulties. 
The ECLA judged that other countries in Latin America would 
run into similar problems. '* 


There were even more shortcomings in the Kennedy doctri- 
ne of “representative democracy”. The Alliance tor Progress shar- 
pened social conflicts and produced averitable tidal wave of mili- 
tarism. In the course of one year following its inauguration the 
military had overthrown the constitutional regimes in Argentina 
and Peru. In 1963, elected governments fell before the blows of 
the military in Ecuador, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic and 
Honduras. In 1964, military coups took place in Brazil and Boli- 
via, and in 1966 once again in Argentina. Thus, in the years of 
the existence of the Alliance nine military coups took place in 
Latin America. In this way all constitutional norms and guaran- 
tees were repealed, the democratic rights and freedoms of work- 
ing people were curtailed, democratic organisations were forced 
deep underground and thousands of patriots were imprisoned. 
Vast numbers of people were expelled from their own countries 
or forced to flee to other countries to escape persecution. 


After formally condemning these military coups Washington 
recognised the anti-popular regimes that had come to power, es- 
tablished relations with them and continued to render them aid. 
Later on, after the declaration of the Mann doctrine, the USA 
practically abandoned any talk of developing “‘democratic regi- 
mes” in Latin America. 


The ineffectiveness of the Alliance and the sharp criticism 
which it received both from the left and from the right forced a 
number of measures on the reorganisation of the programme to 
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be taken. The second conference of the IESC, which took place 
in SAo Paulo in October 1963, adopted the decision to create an 
Inter-American Committee of the Alliance among whose functions 
was an assessment of the scale of financing development program- 
mes with a view to putting forward recommendations on these 
programmes to various financial institutions concerned with the 
allocation of funds. The Committee of Nine was henceforth at- 
tached to the IESC as a technical assistance group. 


Thus, the Alliance for Progress was “Latinised” —one more 
attempt by the US ruling circles to create a more durable alliance 
with the Latin American national bourgeoisie. 


In trying to attract wide public support both in the USA 
and in Latin America for the realisation of the Alliance plan the 
US government put forward the Partners in Alliance programme, 
which was based on cooperation between certain North American 
states and certain Latin American republics. D.Boren, one of the 
sponsors of this programme, called it a programme based on the 

rivate sector, by means of which direct relations could be estab- 
lished, or strengthened, between such social groups as representa- 
tives of business and professional circles, organisations connected 
with education, labour and services, state rural and urban institu- 
tions, and even individual citizens. Putting forward such forms 
of cooperation the organisers of the programme counted on a 
propaganda success on a level which had not been reached by 
the Alliance for Progress. By the beginning of 1965, 25 North 
American states had been taking part in the Partners in Alliance 
programme. 


But neither a reorganisation of the structure of the Alliance, 
nor a change in the administrative apparatus, nor the creation of 
various types of auxiliary organisations was able to speed up the 
realisation of the programmes. The sponsors of the Alliance pro- 
gramme tried to convince the countries of Latin America that to 
carry out the “peaceful revolution” it would take not five or ten 
years but a considerably longer time. However, the most impor- 
tant reason for the failures and shortfalls in the Alliance had no- 
thing to do with time. It was the result of deep and irreconcilab- 
le contradictions which permeated both the Alliance programme 
and the “new course” on which it was based. 


One of the most important and irreconcilable contradictions 
in the Alliance was the discrepancy between the actual and dec- 
lared aims of the programme. Social progress in the Latin Ame- 
rican countries, which was declared as the final goal of the Allian- 
ce, could only have been guaranteed in reality by taking the road 
of liberation from imperialist oppression, and of revolutionary 
transformations of the backward social and economic structures 
of these countries. But the Alliance had been created by US im- 
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perialism to prevent these revolutionary transformations in Latin 
America and to strengthen US supremacy on the continent. For 
this reason the declarations of the Alliance on the elimination of 
latifundism and the creation of “‘social equality for all’’ and “de- 
mocratic revival” contradicted both the interests of American ca- 
pital and the fundamental political and economic supremacy of 
the exploiting classes in Latin America. In reality it was hard to 
imagine how the bosses of the big monopolies in the USA, who 
were themselves the owners of colossal tracts of land in Latin 
America, or their local allies would have agreed to the implemen- 
tation of, let us say, agrarian reforms. “The American imperial- 
ists,” as Rodney Arismendi said on this point, ‘would be the first 
with the call to arms if a real agrarian reform was put into prac- 
tice in any region of Latin America.”'’ The experience of tive 
years of the activities of the Alliance gave convincing confirma- 
tion of this conclusion. 


The more reactionary circles of the US monopoly oligarchy 
came out against the “new course” of Washington’s Latin Ameri- 
can policy. They reacted to the state monopoly measures on which 
the programme of the Alliance was to be based with outright 
hostility. They were no less hostile to the plans for agrarian re- 
forms. These groups considered that to implement any kind of 
social reforms whatsoever was dangerous inasmuch as this created 
“even more favourable conditions for communism”. Their point 
of view on agrarian reforms was most exactly formulated in the 
report of the Sub-committee on Inter-American Economic Rela- 
tions of US Congress, which said that the plan to change patterns 
of landownership should not result in punitive measures against 
large estates or against those major landowners who did not live 
on their estates; on the contrary, the existing rights of property 
must be respected. 


As far as the Latin American oligarchies were concerned, 
they met the Kennedy proposals for “‘peaceful revolution” with 
drawn swords. In spite of official appeals from Washington for 
even a limited “revolution from above” if only for the sake of 
self-preservation and the implied threat to cut off aid to the La- 
an American governments if they would not “save themselves”, 
the Latin American oligarchies, like the US big business, in the 
words of Professor Vernon Aspaturian of Pennsylvania University, 
would have sooner preferred armed intervention with the aim of 
preventing revolution or restoration of the undermined status quo. 


In order to actually fulfil the aims which were declared in 
the Alliance for Progress the USA would have had to break off 
its alliance with the Latin American oligarchies, that is, to take 
up an anti-feudal and anti-oligarchical position. However the na- 
ture of the relationship between the USA and the countries of 
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Latin America—the relationship of exploitation and robbery —ex- 
cluded the possibility of such a tum round in US policy. The in- 
terests of US big business were closely interwoven with the inter- 
ests of the landowning and financial oligarchies and the military 

bureaucratic groupings in the Latin American countries, and each 
of these forces relied on each other and came to each other’s de- 
fence. 

Moreover, the immediate task of the Alliance, the struggle 
against revolutionary Cuba, contradicted the strategic aims of the 
Alliance. On this point the journal World Marxist Review wrote: 
“Inasmuch as the reckless tendencies of the Pentagon and CIA 
gained the upper hand in this matter, the very logic of the strug- 
gle dictated a close alliance with the forces whose interests would 
have been hurt by the envisaged reforms, a break with the liber- 
als (who might have supported the reforms but who were by no 
means eager to join in a ‘holy alliance’ against Cuba), and the 
application of administrative, propaganda and other methods in- 
compatible with the proclaimed aims of the Alliance. Leading up 
to this was the bitter struggle waged against the revolutionary 
forces in which the difference between the ‘egg-heads’ of the Ken- 
nedy brain trust and the Pentagon—CIA ‘diehards’ became indis- 
tinguishable at times.’’!8 


Thus, it was the irreconcilable contradictions which lay at 
the very basis of the Alliance, and not the time factor, which 
were the basic reason for its failures and setbacks. Because of 
this no corrective measures which the US imperialists might have 
introduced into this programme could have changed the imperial- 
ist essence of US policy, for “imperialism knows no relations bet- 
ween states other than those of domination and subordination, of 
oppression of the weak by the strong’. !9 
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REVOLUTIONARY CUBA AND INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


(Historical Survey. 1961-1977) 


Viktor PASHCHUK, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.). 


The victory of the socialist revolution in Cuba fundamentally 
changed the structure and geography of the foreign trade of that 
country. From the USA’s ‘‘sugar-basin”” Cuba became an equal tra- 
de partner of the fraternal socialist countries. In 1962 already, more 
than half of Cuban trade was with the Soviet Union. In an inter- 
view given to the newspapers Pravda and Izvestia on January 23, 
1962, Fidel Castro said that “Cuba highly appreciates its friendly 
relations with the countries of the socialist camp. This favourably 
affects the economic development of Cuba. Everything it produces 
now has a market.’’’ The socialist community accounted for 74.7 
per cent of Cuba’s exports and for 86.1 per cent of its imports at 
the time. 


During the economic blockade of the young republic the 
USSR and other socialist countries rendered it all the assistance 
needed for the normal functioning of its economy. In 1961-1963, 
the Soviet Union granted Cuba long-term credits on easy terms. A 
“sea bridge” was established ensuring regular traffic between the 
ports of the island and those of the fraternal countries. The all- 
round economic assistance rendered by the latter as also their assis- 
tance in the designing and construction of enterprises and assembly 
of equipment and in training a labour force helped to strengthen 
the economic base of revolutionary Cuba. 


Aggressive OAS Course 


The success of the Cuban people in socialist construction that 
so gladdened its friends met with the opposite reaction in the Unit- 
ed States. At the end of 1961, Washington stepped up its actions to 
cobble together in the Organisation of American States the neces- 
sary majority of votes for taking ‘“‘collective sanctions” against Cu- 
ba and increasing its isolation. American diplomacy continued to 
bring pressure to bear on the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Me- 
xico and Chile in its drive to involve them in anti-Cuban actions. 
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The attitude of the governments of the above-mentioned sta- 
tes towards Cuba had markedly changed from their stand of 1959- 
1960. On the one hand, the ruling circles there were clearly alarm- 
ed by the deepening revolutionary process in Cuba, and, on the 
other, by the growing solidarity movement with the Cuban revolu- 
tion in the continent. A group of Latin American countries, anxi- 
ous to pursue an beak SU foreign policy and opposed to inter- 


ference in the internal affairs of Cuba, put, forward various plans 

of mediation between Cuba and the USA. In this they were moti- 
vated by their own fear of possible US intervention in Cuba which 
could create a precedent for interference in the internal affairs of 
other Latin American states pursuing an independent policy. Be- 
sides, some political figures still hoped that Cuba could be “‘persuad- 
ed”, through a sencetul dialogue”’, to return to the capitalist fold. 


Noteworthy in this respect was the stand taken by Mexico, 
and shared to some extent by other countries. In the United Na- 
tions and OAS its representatives declared their sympathy with the 
Cuban revolution and condemned the aggressive plans against Cu- 
ba. This support, however, was expressed only in foreign policy. 
Inside the country strict police restrictions on travel to Cuba were 
imposed, demonstrations of solidarity with the Cuban people were 
brutally suppressed. Me xico’s ruling circles, as also those of other 
Latin American countries, feared the growing impact of socialist 
Cuba’s successes on the revolutionary process in the continent. 
Furthermore, Cuba’s principled and consistent stand on basic inter- 
national issues was beginning to tell on the policy of Latin Ameri- 
can governments. 


Evidence of this tendency in the policy of the Argentine go- 
vernment was the invitation extended in August 1961 by President 
Arturo Frondizi to Ernesto Che Guevara, Minister of Industry, to 
visit Argentina. The visit took place on August 17, that is, right 
after the economic conference in Punta del Este which had actual- 
ly been directed against Cuba. The Latin American public therefo- 
re had every reason to believe that the visit was a blow at the poli- 
cy of isolation of the Cuban republic. The next blow was struck by 
the government of Brazil which also invited Che Guevara to visit 
the country. When presenting the Cuban minister with Brazil’s high- 
est decoration, the Order of the Southern Cross, President Janio 
Quadros said that his country intended to expand economic and 
cultural ties with Cuba. This step was applauded by progressive 
public opinion in Brazil. 

Che Guevara’s visits triggered an immediate reaction on the 
part of Washington. 


Availing itself of those circles in some of the continent’s coun- 
tries that toed its line Washington launched an energetic offensive 
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against those governments which continued to favour non-interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of Cuba. Thus, at the close of 1961, 
President Idigoras Fuente¥ of Guatemala. accused the Mexican go- 
venment of being in “collusion” with the Cuban leaders for the 
purpose of “organising centres of guerrilla warfare in Guatemala”’. 
In September of the same year, President John Kennedy received 
President Manuel Prado of Peru in the White House. That marked 
the beginning of a series of talks with leaders of Latin American 
countries in the course-of which Washington discussed the possibi- 
lities of joint actions against Cuba. After his meeting with Kennedy 
Prado called upon the countries of the continent to discard what 
he termed the notorious principle of non-interference and to take 
collective sanctions against Cuba /i.e., armed aggression—V.P.], pro- 
posing, with that end in view, reorganising the Organisation of 
American States into a military bloc similar to NATO. ? 


The arsenal of methods employed by the reactionary forces 
to complicate Cuba’s relations with other countries of the conti- 
nent included bribery of political figures, open blackmail, economic 
pressure, forgery. 


When it became clear that even these methods would not se- 
cure the desired results the dictatorial regimes of Central America 
again began circulating the canard about Cuba’s “‘aggressive actions”. 


By October 1961, only seven Latin American countries had 
diplomatic relations with Cuba: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, and Chile. Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica while they maintained their diplomatic mis- 
sions in Havana had recalled their ambassadors. The counter-revo- 
lutionary forces made active use of the embassies of Colombia, Ve- 
nezuela and Panama in Havana. The Argentine paper Nacion wrote 
at the time that some 800 Cuban counter-revolutionaries had taken 
cover in them. The Venezuelan chargé d’affaires in Cuba actively 

articipated in the counter-revolutionary underground activities 
in Havana and leaders of the counter-revolutionaries regularly met 
in the Embassy. 


The governments of Brazil, Mexico, Chile and several other 
countries continued to oppose Washington’s interventionist policy 
towards Cuba. In a joint communique on the meeting of the presi- 
dents of Uruguay and Brazil in December 1961 the two countries 
reaffirmed their adherence to the principles of non-interference and 
self-determination. The declaration signed on December 30, 1961, 
by the Foreign Ministers of Mexico and Brazil, spoke of the neces- 
sity to establish a definite stand of the bloc of Latin American 
countries opposed to interference in Cubu..’s affairs. 


Taking advantage of the tension in inter-American relations 
the leaders of some states declared that their stand towards Cuba 
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depended on the extent of US economic aid. This explains Presi- 
dent John Kennedy’s trip to Venezuela and Colombia in December 
1961, and the bill sent by him to Congress on additional financial 
aid to the puppet governments. 


As a result of its persistent efforts the United States succeeded 
in getting the Latin American countries to agree to convening the 
Eighth Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the OAS mem- 
ber states. It was officially announced that it would discuss the 
question of Cuba’s threat to peace and the political independence 
of the American states. In other words ,Washington intended to 
push through its plans of anti-Cuban sanctions. It should be noted 
that the decision to convene the Meeting was argued in the OAS 
Council for nearly two months. 


Cuban diplomacy actively prepared for the inter-American 
Meeting, prepared to battle for the whole of America, as Fidel 
Castro noted, for the right of peoples to self-determination, to na- 
tional sovereignty. 7A delegation of the Republic headed by its De- 
puty Foreign Minister, C.O. Sanchez, toured the countries of the 
continent to explain Cuba’s position on major international issues. 
The delegation had talks with the heads of many Latin American 
states (Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia) whose govern- 
ments continued to oppose interference in the internal affairs of 
Cuba. On the eve of the Meeting, however, reactionary circles sharp- 
ly intensified their pressure on the leaders of those countries. Cha- 
racteristic in this respect was the statement by the Foreign Minister 
of Brazil. Speaking at a meeting of ambassadors of the Latin Ame- 
rican countries on January 12, 1962, he said that the proclamation 
of Cuba as a socialist state was an obvious violation of the princip- 
les of “representative democracy” by which the inter-American 
system was guided, but at the same time he condemned a possible 
armed invasion of Cuba. 


Right up to the opening of the Meeting the United States in- 
tensively continued its diplomatic pressure on the respective go- 
vernments in its drive to muster the necessary majority of votes 
for adopting anti-Cuban sanctions. Despite its efforts, Washington 
could reckon only on the votes of the Central American countries, 
Paraguay, Colombia, Venezuela and Peru. 


When the Eighth Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
opened in Punta del Este on January 22, 1962, preference was gi- 
ven to the positions of the reactionary forces. In a talk with jour- 
nalists, US Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, said that the Meeting 
would continue until satisfactory decisions were taken. Such deci- 
sions could be, according to him, the expulsion of the Castro “regi- 
me”’ from the inter-American system, the breaking off of trade ties 
with Cuba, the adoption of individual and collective measures of 
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defence against direct or indirect aggression on the part of Cuba, 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Cuba by the Latin Ame- 
rican countries. 


In his speech the head of the Cuban delegation, Osvaldo Dorti- 
cés Torrado, laid bare the aggressive essence of the US policy in La- 
tin America. He showed that Washington was using the Meeting to 
prepare a new intervention against the Cuban revolution and, at the 
same time, to strike a blow at the national liberation movement in 
the continent. What was being decided at the Meeting was how to 
destroy the growing hopes of the Latin American peoples, inspired 
by the Cuban revolution. Rejecting the thesis on the “incompatibi- 
lity” of Cuba with the inter-American system, Dorticds declared 
that the Cuban people considered it their inalienable right to choose 
the social system they wanted. The differences in social system, he 
went on to say, could not in this case serve as an obstacle to peace- 
ful coexistence within the framework of the inter-American sys- 
tem.‘ Cuba thus reaffirmed its determination to pursue a policy of 
cooperation with all countries of the world. 


The speech by the Cuban delegate made a great impression on 
the Meeting’s participants. Despite the different view-points, reflect- 
ing the position of the corresponding political groupings, many of 
the delegations refused to follow the lead of Washington diploma- 
cy. The Foreign Minister of Brazil stated that his country decidedly 
adhere to the principles of self-determination and was opposed to 
interference in the internal affairs of Cuba. The leader of the Me- 
xican delegation stressed that the political system and socio-econo- 
mic organisation of a society were matters of the internal jurisdic- 
tion of a country. The Foreign Minister of Argentina refused to sup- 
port the proposal to expel Cuba from the OAS, remarking that such 
a measure was not within the competence of the given Meeting. A 
similar stand was taken by the representatives of Chile, Bolivia and 
Ecuador who demanded that attention be concentrated on econom- 
ic issues. 


During the entire Meeting the US delegation, resorting to black- 
mail, threats and promises of economic aid, tried to persuade other 
delegations to take anti-Cuban decisions. However, encountering the 
strong oppostion of the “group of independents” the United States 
had to abandon its initial idea of getting ‘‘collective sanctions” adop- 
ted. All Dean Rusk managed to secure was approval by the Meeting 
on January 31, 1962, of a resolution to exclude Cuba from parti- 
cipation in the inter-American system. The Brazilian, Argentine, 
Mexican, Bolivian and Chilean delegates abstained from voting for 
this resolution. 


Thus, at the cost of a split in the OAS, Washington pulled 
through a resolution which was a flagrant violation of international 
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law and, first of all, of the OAS Charter itself. The resolution was 
also a violation of Article 52 of the UN Charter, which says that 
regional organisations cannot take disciplinary measures with res- 
pect to their members without the authority of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

The Punta del Este Meeting showed that a military-political 
bloc of countries was being formed in the Western Hemisphere 
spearheaded against the Cuban revolution. At the same time the 
OAS, wrote the journal Cuba Socialista, began to tum into an al- 
liance whose members could only be states holding anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist positions. The reactionary forces refused to recon- 
cile themselves to the further participation of revolutionary Cuba 
in the OAS, which actively used its platform to expose the expan- 
sionist policy of the USA in Latin America and to inform the La- 
tin American public of Cuba’s successes in building a new life. 


By expelling Cuba from the OAS the reactionary forces did 
not succeed in isolating her from the countries of Latin America 
whose working people continued to follow the revolutionary trans- 
formations in the Republic with great interest and sympathy. Not- 
ing that the decisions taken at Punta del Este were doomed, the 
President of Cuba Dorticés said: “(Cuba may not belong to the OAS, 
but the country will nevertheless be in America; Cuba may not be 
in that organisation but the US imperialist Administration will have 
to reckon with the fact that only 90 miles from its shores there is 
a revolutionary, socialist Cuba.” 5 


The rupture between the inter-American system and Cuba was 
predetermined by a number of circumstances. First, by the begin- 
ning of 1962, Washington had secceeded through pressure, threats 
and promises of “aid” under the Alliance for Progress programme 
to win over for a time some of the governments to its anti-Cuban 
policy. Second, there were the reactionary forces in the continent, 
particularly the military, who increasingly demanded that their go- 
vernments strictly follow the US State Department’s line. Third, 
the Organisation of American States exposed itself more and more 
as an instrument of US imperialism’s expansionist policy in Latin 
America, openly taking the path of aggression against socialist Cuba. 


The Caribbean Crisis of 1962 


The decisions of the Eighth Consultative Meeting of the OAS 
were used by the reactionary forces of the continent to launch a 
massive offensive. In Argentina, for instance, this precipitated an 
intemal political crisis as a result of which President Frondizi was 
overthrown and diplomatic relations with Cuba were broken off. 
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In Ecuador the government was subjected to massive pressure 
by Washington and the local reactionary forces and was forced, as 
a result of a military coup, to resign. The newly appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Acosta, announced the severance of relations 
with Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


Washington and the local military increased their pressure on 
the governments of Brazil, Bolivia, Chile and Mexico. The Brazilian 
Congress passed a vote of no confidence in Santiago Dantas for his 
supporting Cuba at the Punta del Este Meeting. The right-wing press 
of the country urged the armed forces to follow Argentina’s exam- 
ple. 
Beginning with 1962, the political situation in the Caribbean 
became increasingly critical. Provocations against Cuba became more 
frequent. Between January and May 1962, the US Air Force made 
more than 150 low-level flights over Soviet vessels on their way to 
Cuba. In August of the same year, Cuban counter-revolutionaries 
in the Panama Canal Zone began to form, under the direction of 
American officers, a “special purpose” brigade for invasion of Cuba. 
Five divisions of the US Army (about 70,000 men) were restation- 
ed at bases near Cuba in summer 1962. Armed aggression against 
the Cuban people was being prepared. Parallel with this, US propa- 
ganda went all out to involve the Latin American countries, in a 
struggle, as the Mexican journal Siempre wrote, against a non-exis- 
tent “Cuban threat”’, invented by the United States itself. 


The Special Security Committee, set up by a decision of the 
Eighth Consultative Meeting, prepared a report on the so-called Cu- 
ban question for the OAS Council. In this secret document it was 
proposed to provoke a conflict between Cuba and some Latin Ame- 
rican country and thus give cause for OAS interference. With that 
end in view it was planned to send a ship carrying a cargo of all- 
gedly Cuban weapons to the shores of Venezuela. Washington was 
interested in Venezuela being the ‘‘object of the aggressive activi- 
ties” of Cuba, as, in its opinion, charges against Cuba by “‘represen- 
tative democracy” would carry greater weight in Latin America 
than “complaints” by dictatorial regimes. On September 3, 1962, 
the government of Venezuela declared that the Cuban government 
was planning aggressive actions against Venezuela in the very near 
future. That same day the armies of Nicaragua, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador and Colombia began military exercises on the ter- 
ritory of Honduras. The elements of landing operations were master- 
ed. The training of detachments of Cuban counter-revolutiona- 
ries was stepped up. On September 24 they were included as part 
of the US Army. 


In view of the unceasing provocations and increasing threats 
of intervention by the United States, the Cuban government decid- 
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ed to take the necessary measures to strengthen the country’s defen- 
ce capability. To that end it came to an agreement with the Soviet 
government to install medium-range missiles on the island. This so- 
vereign action by the Revolutionary Government of Cuba evoked an 
immediate reaction in Washington. Under cover of a provocative 
hue and cry about a “‘Soviet-Cuban threat” US ruling circles embar- 
ked on a course fraught with the danger of a thermonuclear war. 

In September 1962, the American Congress passed a resolution 
which stated that the United States was prepared to use every means, 
including armed force, to prevent the spread of ‘“‘subversive actions” 
by the “Cuban regime” to any part of the Western Hemisphere. 

On October 3, the White House called a meeting of Foreign Minist- 
ers of Latin American countries who were attending the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly to “brief” the OAS. The communique issued by it 
alleged that Cuba had become a military base for communist pe- 
netration into America and that it threatened the unity of the Ame- 
rican states and their democratic institutions. 


Meanwhile, the Cuban government had taken a number of 
steps aimed at easing the tension between the two countries. It again 
proposed direct talks on normalising bilateral relations. In its state- 
ment on September 29, 1962, the Revolutionary Government stres- 
sed that Cuba’s foreigti policy was based on the principles of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries, recognition of 
the right of nations to self-determination and the sovereign equality 
of all states. Cuba once again urged all countries to base their poli- 
cy on the principles of freedom of trade and of peaceful coexisten- 
ce. The Revolutionary Government underlined that Cuba’s policy 
constituted no danger to any of the countries of the continent and 
agreed to meet the interests, within admissible limits, of US citizens 
whose enterprises in Cuba had been nationalised. On October 8, 
1962, President Dorticds, addressing the 17th UN General Assemb- 
ly, stated that in the event of effective guarantees of non-aggres- 
sion against Cuba by the governments of the United States and 
other countries the military measures taken by his government to 
strengthen the country’s defence would be rescinded. 


Washington, however, continued to ignore these peaceful ini- 
tiatives of the Cuban government. And what is more, on October 
22, 1962, President Kennedy announced that the United States had 
imposed a naval blockade of Cuba. This was qualified by the Soviet 
government in its statement of October 23, 1962 as an ‘“‘unpreceden- 
ted aggressive action”.° One hundred and eighty-three US vessels 
with more than 80,000 US Marines on board steamed towards the 
Cuban coast. The armed forces of the United States and of its al- 
lies in the aggressive blocs in Europe and Asia were made ready for 
action. An extremely dangerous situation arose which threatened 
to erupt into a world conflict. 
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In order to give its actions a semblance of “legality” the US 
Administration quickly made use of the OAS. At an emergency 
meeting on October 23, 1962, the OAS Council approved Washing- 
ton’s aggressive actions against Cuba. In the critical situation that 
arose a number of the Latin American governments which had ear- 
lier spoken for non-interference in the internal affairs of Cuba, ac- 
ted extremely inconsistently. Such inconsistency had always been 
characteristic of the continent’s ruling circles and the sharp inter- 
national crisis only tended to show up their class nature. Mexico, 
Bolivia and Brazil, for instance, while professing to be opposed to 
sanctions against Cuba in fact supported the imposition of the 
blockade. Thus on October 24, all the OAS member countries con- 
firmed their support of the naval blockade. The OAS Council reso- 
lution required that they, in keeping with the Rio de Janeiro Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, take the necessary individual and collec- 
tive measures, including the use of armed force, to fight revolution- 
ary Cuba. 


Eight Latin American countries directly participated in the 
blockade. Argentina sent destroyers to the Caribbean Sea, Hondu- 
ras and Peru offered their land forces, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma and the Dominican Republic placed their military bases tempo- 
rarily at the disposal of the United States. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment declared its readiness to meet its commitments under the In- 
ter-American Treaty and on October 28 announced mobilisation. 
Speaking at a press conference in Washington on Octcber 26, the 
OAS Secretary-General José Antonio Mora said that the US Admi- 
nistration did not ne¢d preliminary approval for an invasion of Cu- 
ba, noting that if such a measure were taken it would from the very 
outset be an action of a multilateral character. This statement, and 
for that matter all the actions of the OAS in those alarming days 
of 1962, completely exposed the inter-American system as an ac- 
complice of the Pentagon in its aggressive plans. 


The OAS System in the Service of Imperialism 


On May 13, 1964, following a coup d’etat in Brazil and the 
establishment of a military dictatorship Brazil broke off relations 
with Cuba. Not concealing its satisfaction the US press wrote that 
it would now be “‘much easier to act against Cuba” with the help 
of the Brazilian generals. Thenceforth preparations for the Ninth 
OAS Consultative Meeting were stepped up. To advance the anti- 
Cuban plans the Venezuelan government sent a special mission to 
the capitals of the Latin American states, led by former Foreign 
Minister Bricefnio, a violent enemy of the Cuban revolution. The 
reactionary mass media intensively began to indoctrinate anti-Cu- 
ban sentiments in the public mind. 
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The Ninth Consultative Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs opened in Washington on July 21, 1964. Everything had, in es- 
sence, already been settled in advance, wrote the Venezuelan jour- 
nal Politica. Important changes /military coups—V.P.] had taken 
place in 1962-1964. And when the Consultative Meeting went into 
session nobody felt the need to muster votes as had been the case 
at Punta del Este. With the approval of the US State Department 
the delegations of Colombia, Costa Rica and Panama submitted a 
draft resolution recommending the establishment by Latin Ameri- 
can countries of joint air, naval and land patrol of the continent’s 
coast, and demanding that all trade exchange, sea and air communi- 
cation between the American republics and Cuba be discontinued, 
and that the OAS member countries immediately break. off diplom- 
atic and consular relations with the “Castro regime”. 


Despite the reactionary majority at the Meeting all was not 
smooth sailing. Mexico, Chile, and Bolivia, and on some issues Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, firmly resisted Washington’s pressure. 


The Mexican government, said its representative, having stu- 
died the problem, was of the opinion that Cuba had not violated 
the territorial integrity and sovereignty of Venezuela. The Foreign 
Ministers of Uruguay, Chile and Bolivia also pointed to the insuf- 
ficiency of proof and the groundlessness of the resolutions passed. 
Many political correspondents noted that the Meeting was directed 
against the countries which refused to break off relations with Cu- 
ba. The Colombian paper Nueva Prensa called the Washington Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers a meeting against Mexico, Uruguay, Chile 
and Bolivia. That was true to a large extent. 


On July 26, the Ninth OAS Consultative Meeting ended with 
the adoption of a resolution condemning Cuba for alleged conti- 
nuos aggressive actions against Venezuela. After labelling the Cuban 
Republic ‘an aggressor” the Meeting then recommended that the 
Latin American countries break off diplomatic and consular rela- 
tions with it, and stop sea and air communication. However, only 
15 of the 20 votes were cast for the resolution, Mexico, Chile, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia and Argentina abstaining. As usual, there was much 
bargaining. This time the dictator of Haiti, Francisco Duvalier, de- 
manded 100 million dollars, while Washington had allocated a total 
of over 500 million dollars for “bonuses” to the governments that 
had toed the Washington line. As a result of the stand of the above- 
mentioned group of countries, the decision to break off relations 
with Cuba did not specify the date, which enabled the interested 
governments to continue, in effect, to maintain relations with Cuba. 


Nevertheless, the resolutions of the Ninth Consultative Meet- 
ing were a further step in the escalation of the inter-American sys- 
tem’s anti-Cuban policy and carried an obvious threat to peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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After the Meeting Washington intensified its pressure on the 
group of “independent countries”. It demanded that Mexico,Chile, 
Bolivia and Uruguay forthwith carry out the decision to break off 
relations with Cuba. Strong pressure on the government of Chile 
and refusal to render it economic aid compelled President Jorge 
Alessandri to announce the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba on August 11, 1964. Lyndon Johnson’s personal message to 
President Paz-Estenssoro of Bolivia threatening to withdraw all US 
financial aid likewise resulted in that country officially breaking 
off relations with Cuba. The same happened with Uruguay. 


Only the Mexican government refused to carry out the deci- 
sions of the OAS Meeting. In his message to Congress on September 
1, 1964 President Lopes Mateos declared that Mexico would conti- 
nue to maintain relations with Cuba. Mexico’s independent stand 
met with support among many prominent statesmen of the conti- 
nent and broad circles of progressive public opinion. 


The United States insistently demanded that the Latin Ameri- 
can governments display “Pan-American solidarity” in implement- 
ing the anti-Cuban resolutions of the OAS and especially in sup- 
pressing actions by the working people in support of the Island of 
Freedom. Washington increasingly buttressed its demands with 
threats of political and economic sanctions. This tought line parti- 
cularly glaringly manifested itself during the Dominican events of 
1965. On April 30 of that year the US President made a statement 
which subsequently became known as the Johnson Doctrine. Es- 
sentially, it proclaimed Washington’s “right” to determine the po- 
litical system of any country of the continent. The Chief Executive 
underlined that the American countries could not and would not 
permit the establishment of one more communist government in 
the Western Hemisphere. The intervention in the Dominican Repub- 
lic was a concrete expression of the doctrine. At the beginning of 
May 1965, US Marines occupied the capital of the Republic, Santo 
Domingo, thus committing an act of aggression against a sovereign 
state.’ 


Washington’s aggression aroused protest and indignation throu- 
ghout the world. The Government of the USSR in its special state- 
ment of June 5, 1965, stressed that “by its military intervention 
against the Dominican Republic the USA has thus flagrantly violat- 
ed the principles of the UN Charter and the universally recognised 
norms of international law”.* The aggression was sharply condemn- 
ed by the Revolutionary Government of Cuba. At the Security 
Council session, which opened on May 3, 1965 on the demand of 
the USSR, the Cuban representative declared that Washington’s ac- 
tions were a threat to world peace and called upon the UN member 
ess to condemn the US aggression against the Dominican Re- 
public. 
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In face of the mounting tide of indignation in the continent 
Washington hurried to present it as a collective action. With great 
difficulty it managed to get the OAS Council to pass a resolution 
stating that the dispatch of US Marines to Santo Domingo was not 
an act of intervention. For a week the US representatives at the 
Tenth Emergency OAS Consultative Meeting pressed for a decision 
to dispatch Latin American contingerits to the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The representatives of Mexico, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Urug- 
uay came out against such a decision being taken, for it would be 
a violation of the OAS Charter itself. Nevertheless, with the help of 
the reactionary majority, Washington succeeded to pull through a 
resolution on the dispatch of “temporary inter-American armed 
forces” to Santo Domingo. 


The OAS’s provocative actions during the Dominican crisis 
greatly impaired that organisation’s prestige in the continent. In an 
attempt to somehow “restore the atmosphere of trust in the OAS” 
and also to “‘legalise the inter-American peace-keeping forces”, the 
USA insisted on holding the Second Emergency Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of the OAS member countries in Rio de Janeiro 
in November 1965. The conference, however, did not follow the 
lead of Washington. The proposal to set up permanent “‘inter-Ame- 
rican peace-keeping forces” was rejected by a majority of Latin 
American countries. It was decided instead to form a special com- 
mission to work out a new OAS Charter. 


Detente in Latin America 





The process of detente in international relations that began 
in the early 1970s made itself felt in the Latin American continent 
as well. This was most vividly manifested in the desire to normalise 
relations with socialist Cuba. 


The governments of Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela and 
some other countries actively urged to extend the spirit of detente 
to the entire continent. In the Bogota Declaration, adopted in No- 
vember 1973 at the meeting of Foreign Ministersof Latin America, 
it was stated that detente must manifest itself not only in the rela- 
tions between the great powers, but also in the relations between 
the USA and the countries of the continent. In the conditions of 
the thaw that had set in in the international climate the continuing 
blockade of Cuba was nothing other than a survival of the cold war. 
An increasing number of Latin American governments inclined to 
this view. 

The visit to Cuba in January-February 1974 by the General 
Secretary of the CC CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev, had an enormous po- 
sitive impact on the normalisation of relations between Cuba and 
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other states of Latin America. The speeches by Leonid Brezhnev 

and Fidel Castro, the Soviet-Cuban Declaration were analysed by sta- 
tesmen, and political and public figures of Latin America, and were 
given wide coverage by its press. 


In his speech at the meeting of Cuban-Soviet friendship in Ha- 
vana on January 29, 1974, Leonid Brezhnev said: ‘‘The Soviet 
Union believes that Latin American countries should take a more 
active part in international life and that their independent voice 
should ring out with ever greater confidence in the world. We are 
convinced that this will be good for the cause of peace and equit- 
able cooperation among states.” ® 


The change in the political climate in favour of detente spurred 
the Latin American countries to step up the struggle for their funda- 
mental interests. This was particularly evident at the two rounds of 
talks with the USA—at the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Tla- 
telolco (Mexico, February 1974), and at the meeting in Washing- 
ton (April 1974), held within the framework of a “‘new dialogue”. 
At this meeting the question was again raised of lifting the anti-Cu- 
ban sanctions and normalising relations with Cuba. Despite the 
strong objections of US Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, the 
Washington meeting approved the proposal by Argentina and Me- 
xico to invite Cuba to the conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
Western Hemisphere planned for 1975. 


Considering the general atmosphere the government of Bra- 
zil decided to take a more flexible stand on the Cuban issue. In May 
1974, its Foreign Minister, Azeredo da Silveira, stated that although 
his government was opposed to restoring Cuba’s rights in the OAS 
it would nevertheless not keep aloof if other states decided to res- 
tore their relations with Havana. Brazil by no means wanted to find 
itself in isolation, he stressed. A similar statement was made by the 
government of the Dominican Republic. 


In September 1974, the OAS Council, after lengthy debate, 
decided to convene the 15th Consultative Meeting of Foreign Mi- 
nisters to consider a draft resolution on revising the discriminatory 
measures against Cuba, submitted by the delegations of Costa Rica, 
Colombia and Venezuela.The very fact that such a decision had 
been taken sparked wide discussion of the question of relations 
with Cuba. The Latin American public for the most part viewed the 
future Meeting optimistically. At a press conference in November 
1974, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela said that the po- 
licy of international detente had favourably affected the situation 
in the world and, in particular, in Latin America. Cuba, he said, 
was pursuing a policy of detente with respect to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and they should reciprocate in like manner. The Pre- 
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sident of Ecuador, Guillermo Rodriguez Lara, in a talk with journa- 
lists on the eve of the opening of the Meeting remarked that a situa- 
tion in which Latin American countries had no diplomatic relations 
with Cuba was an anachronism in the changed world of today. '° 


The 15th Consultative Meeting of the OAS opened on Novem- 
ber 8, 1974, in Quito (Ecuador). For the first time, after the impo- 
sition of 4 series of anti-Cuban sanctions and an 11-year blockade 
of Cuba, the Meeting specially convened to discuss the question of 
lifting the anti-Cuban sanctions. 


The Foreign Ministers of E] Salvador, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and Mexico, declared for lifting of the blockade. In their speeches 
they stressed the need to put an end to the survivals of the cold war 
in the continent and to restore trust among its peoples. 


As was to be expected the representative of the Chilean junta 
grossly attacked Cuba. He was joined by the Foreign Ministers of 
Uruguay and Paraguay. In their speeches they sought to prove al- 
leged ‘‘facts” about the interference of Cubans in the internal af- 
fairs of Latin American countries. The head of the US delegation 
who did not participate in the general debate but took the floor 
during the voting supported the allegations of the representatives 
of the dictatorial regimes. 


At the same time, many participants.in the Meeting expressed 
the view that a formula would be found allowing for lifting the 
blockade, considering that besides the “Draft of the Three” (Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Costa Rica) a compromising resolution had 
been submitted. It provided for giving the OAS member countries 
freedom of action on the question of normalising relations with 
Cuba. However, adoption of the two drafts was obstructed by the 
stand taken by the US representative whodeclared that his delega- 
tion would abstain from voting. Both drafts, which actually reject- 
ed the policy of isolation of Cuba, clearly did not suit either Wash- 
ington or the reactionary forces in Latin America. The voting on 
November 12, 1974, showed that of the 21 OAS member countries, 
12 voted for lifting the blockade, 6 countries abstained, and 3 (Chi- 
le, Uruguay and Paraguay) voted for its retention. The group of 
countries that abstained included, besides the USA: Brazil, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Haiti and Nicaragua. Thus, the absence of the necessa- 
ry two-thirds of the vote showed that on the Cuban question the 
OAS had not changed its stand. And this at a time when most of 
the Latin American countries favoured normalisation of relations 
with Cuba. 


As soon as the results of the voting became known the Fo- 
reign Minister of Colombia, I. Aguirre, read out the text of a joint 
statement by the representatives of the countries who had voted 
for lifting the anti-Cuban sanctions. The statement, known as the 
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Declaration of 12, sharply criticised Washington’s policy of negati- 
ve neutrality and underlined that the sanctions against Cuba had 
become an anachronism, incompatible with the present internation- 
al situation. They declared their intention to settle the question of 
normalisation of relations with Cuba in the near future and with- 
out the consent of the OAS. 


The Declaration confirmed the need to restructure inter-Ame- 
rican relations in conformity with the process of international de- 
tente and the principles of peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social systems. It is not accidental that the press assessed 
the results of the Meeting as an important political victory of the 
supporters of normalisation of relations with Cuba, and as evidence 
of the further deepening of the crisis in the OAS. 

In connection with the 15th OAS Consultative Meeting Cuba 
made a spécial statement on its readiness to begin official talks on 
restoring diplomatic relations with the countries that had voted in 
Quito for the lifting of anti-Cuban sanctions. Cuba also announced 
its intention to conduct talks on normalisation of relations with 
any Latin American country ready to do so. The document of the 
Cuban foreign political department noted with satisfaction that 
the Latin American continent was not keeping aloof from the high 
road of international detente, and that the principles of indepen- 
dence and self-determination, of the peaceful coexistence and co- 
operation of states with different social systems were steadily gain- 
ing ground also in the Western Hemisphere. 


On December 20, 1974, the Ambassadors of Cuba and Vene- 
zuela to the United Nations began official talks on the restoration 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries. Shortly after, 
these relations were restored. In March 1975, the government of 


Colombia announced the restoration of its diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. 


After the Quito Meeting a widespread movement began in the 
continent for the establishment of a regional organisation which 
would not include the United States. Particular dissatisfaction had 
been caused by the discriminatory act on trade Washington had 
adopted at the beginning of 1975, and which was regarded as a blow 
at the intentions of the Latin American countries to pursue an in- 
dependent policy aimed at protecting their national wealth. In pro- 
test they all, showing uncommon unanimity, refused to attend the 
next round of the “dialogue” with US Secretary of State, Kissinger, 
scheduled for March 1975, and demanded the urgent revision of the 
entire system of relations with the United States. The governments 
of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru published a joint state- 
ment containing the demand to call a special meeting of the OAS 
to consider the acts of economic aggression on the part of the Unit- 
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ed States. In May 1975 an emergency meeting of the OAS Council 
and a regular session of the OAS General Assembly were held in 
Washington in an atmosphere of sharp contradictions between the 
United States and its southern neighbours. Along with decisions 
taken condemning the USA’s discriminatory policy in Latin Ame- 
rica a proposal was approved to convene in San Jose (Costa Rica) 
an emergency inter-American conference of the foreign ministers of 
the OAS member countries to revise the Rio de Janeiro Treaty 

and, in particular, the obsolete voting procedure in the Organisa- 
tion of American States. 


Such a conference took place at the end of July 1975. After 
ten days of stormy discussion and pressure on the part of the USA, 
a new text of the Treaty was adopted, which hardly differed from 
the previous one. Still, it contained a new article, mtroduced on the 
insistence of the “‘group of independents”, which stated that hence- 
forth two-thirds of the vote were needed for adopting sanctions 
within the framework of the OAS and a simple majority for their 
annulment. And although there was no mention of Cuba at the con- 
ference, it was obvious that in this case the ground was being pre- 
pared for'lifting the anti-Cuban sanctions. 


While the inter-American conference was still in session 12 La- 
tin American countries submitted a joint proposal to the OAS Coun- 
cil to hold the 16th Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
San Jose, to consider the question of freedom of action by the La- 
tin American countries in restoring relations with Cuba. Comment- 
ing on this proposal the Foreign Minister of Mexico, Emilio Rabasa, 
said that the isolation of the government of Fidel Castro was un- 
just and unlawful and hence the striving that each country of the 
continent should have the right to decide for itself the question of 
its relations with Cuba. ?! 


On July 29, 1975, the 16th OAS Consultative Meeting ended 
with the adoption of a resolution granting the Latin American coun- 
tries this right. The resolution was carried by 16 of the 21 votes, 
that is, by two-thirds. Not wishing to find himself in complete iso- 
lation the US representative was compelled to side with the majo- 
rity.Only the representatives of Chile, Uruguay and Paraguay voted 
against; the delegations of Brazil and Nicaragua abstained. And so, 
even the “‘legal”’ basis for the isolation of Cuba, which Washington 
had so carefully built up during nearly two decades with the help 
of the inter-American system, finally foundered. The resolution 
once again confirmed that in the conditions of international deten- 
te the policy of diktat was doomed to failure. It was also an expres- 
sion of the striving of the Latin American countries for unity on a 
qualitatively new basis, one different from the “ideals” of Pan-Ame- 
ricanism. At the meeting of the Communist Parties of Latin Ame- 
rica and the Caribbean in Havana in the summer of 1975, it was 
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unanimously stated that instead of the rotten OAS Latin America 
needed its own continental forum which would allow it to organise 
the defence of its common interests. 


On August 1, 1975, representatives of the 25 countries of La- 
tin America, including the Republic of Cuba, met in the capital of 
Panama. As a result of a three-day exchange of views, it was decid- 
ed to set up the Latin American Economic System which proclaim- 
ed as its aim strengthening cooperation between the countries of 
the region to accelerate national development, and joint defence of 
their interests in the face of US imperialism. On October 17, 1975, 
the appropriate treaty was signed. The creation of the new organisa- 
tion, which included only the Latin American countries, reflected 
the growing tendency in them, as noted by the First Congress of 
the Communist Party of Cuba, towards an independent foreign po- 
licy and gave “Latin America, for the first time, its own organ of 
expression...””. 1? 


This tendency manifested itself in the establishment of a num- 
ber of regional organisations which proclaimed as their aim protec- 
tion of the national wealth from plunder by foreign monopolies. 


When the Cuban people demonstrated their internationalist 
solidarity with the progressive forces of Angola and Ethiopia a noisy 
propaganda campaign was launched in the USA and Latin America 
aimed at bringing pressure to bear on Cuba. The Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries in emigration became active, there were new provo- 
cations against Cuban vessels in the open seas. But the Cuban go- 
vernment’s principled postion, which won it respect in political circ- 
les throughout the world, was supported by progressive public opin- 
ion in the continent. The US Administration could not but take 
this into account. 


In August 1975, the White House announced the partial lift- 
ing of the embargo on trade with Cuba by branches of American 
firms outside the United States. In March 1977, restrictions on tra- 
vel by American citizens to Cuba were ended. 


Thus the Report of the Central Committee to the First Cong- 
ress of the Communist Party of Cuba noted that the government of 
that country is prepared to negotiate with Washington on a wide 
range of issues of interest to both countries , but “... official negotia- 
tions cannot be carried on, unless the US Government rectifies the 
substance of its blockade policy”. '* 


In the summer of 1977, the two countries reached an agree- 
ment on the establishment in the Swiss Embassy in Havana of a 
US “group of interests”’ in Cuba and in the Czechoslovak Embassy 
in Washington of a similar Cuban group. 


A large group of states now maintain normal diplomatic and 
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economic relations with Cuba. In 1977, Costa Rica restored consu- 
lar and trade relations with it. The process of normalisation of rela- 


tions between Cuba and other Latin American countries con- 
tinued after 1973, thus graphically proving the viability of the po- 
licy of peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. 
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Detente and Inter-American Relations 


The new balance of forces in the international arena, which 
reflects the major successes of socialism and the national liberation 
movement, has exerted a great influence on Latin America. The 
Ecuador newspaper Ultimas Notictas noted that, thanks to the real- 
isation of the Soviet Peace Programme, which was adopted by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU, the last five years had seen a notable 
improvement in the international situation. 


Under the impact of detente favourable possibilities have open- 
ed up in this region for the development of the liberation move- 
ment and the acceleration in the restructuring of inter-American 
relations. In the first half of the 1970s, relations between the count- 
ries of Latin America and the United States became sharply aggra- 
vated. At the same time the efforts of those forces in Latin Ameri- 
ca which were directed towards normalising the situation on the 
continent, and affirming in international relations the principles of 
sovereign equality, independence, non-interference and peaceful 
coexistence of states, acquired a new and meaningful scope. IIlustra- 
tive of this was the joint Argentine-Panamanian declaration, publish- 
ed in the course of a visit to Argentina by the former head of the 
Panamanian government, Omar Torrijos, which underlined the fact 
that international detente would have to be realised fully in Latin 
America. 


Many statesmen in Latin America, as well as wide sections of 
the public have linked the policy of detente with new possibilities 
for hastening the resolution of national problems-Thus, the Chair- 
man of the Cultural Commission of the Venezuelan Congress, Luis 
Beltran Prieto, announced that Latin America was, in principle, in- 
terested in the process of independent development i in the interests 
of the majority of the population of each courtry. The process of 
liberation could only be achieved on the basis of peace and it was 
for this reason that the people of Latin America were striving for 
peace, detente and arms limitation. It was precisely because of the 
relaxation of tension in the first half of the 1970s that it had been 
possible to achieve the abolition of the anti-Cuban sanctions which 
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had been thrust upon the Latin American countries at the beginning 
of the 1960s by Washington. In the words of the Brazilian sociolog- 
ist Octavio Ianni, this was tantamount to the recognition of socialism 
as a political reality in international relations. 


Another important trend in the positive change in the develop- 
ment of international relations in the region has been the creation, 
outside the framework of inter-American system and independent- 
ly of the USA, of a permanently functioning system of bodies and 
organisations for interstate cooperation among the Latin American 
countries. For many decades the inter-American system under the 
aegis of the USA has to a certain extent not only isolated the count- 
ries of the region from the outside world, in particular from the so- 
cialist states, but has also created artificial obstacles to the develop- 
ment of close ties between the Latin American states themselves. 

In 1975, the President of Mexico justly pointed out that they were 
the disunited states of the South and that they had been separated 
by North American expansionism. 


However, at the end of the 1960s and in the first half of the 
1970s, more integrated societies, joint companies and cooperative 
organisations among the Latin American countries had been creat- 
ed than inthe150 years since these countries had won their indepen- 
dence. These organisations were operative in various fields: diplom- 
acy, trade, finance, industry and raw materials, transport and com- 
munication, science and so on. The Economic System of Latin Ame- 
rica, which was set up in 1975, marked a new stage in interstate 
relations in the region. For the first time a continental union had 
been created with the full and active participation of socialist Cuba, 
a union free from American tutelage and designed to reach deci- 
sions on important questions involved in the protection of the na- 
tional interests of the participating countries. As a result of this 
there was a certain weakening of the overall influence of imperial- 
ism in the sphere of international relations on the continent and 
sharpening of the crisis situation within the Organisation of Ame- 
rican States (OAS). 


Thanks to this system of organisations and consuttations the 
Latin American countries have gained the possibility of expressing 
their positions and of speaking out jointly on such important inter- 
national issues as their relations with the USA and other imperial- 
ist powers, the activities of the UN and its specialised agencies, dis- 
armament, the liquidation of colonialism and neocolonialism, the 
return of natural wealth, which had been expropriated by foreign 
monopolies, protection of the environment and the law of the sea. 
All this has heightened the role and the importance of the count- 
ries of this region in the world arena and opened up new possibili- 
ties for increasing their influence on the relaxation of international 
tension, and for them to deal independently with their national 
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problems. Thus, the Latin American countries formed a series of 
mportant international initiatives: on the elaboration of a Charter 
of the Economic Rights and Duties of States, on the creation of 
equality in international economic relations, and a Code of Beha- 
viour for multinational corporations and so on. Every success on 
this path strengthens the anti-imperialist tendency within the move- 
ment for Latin American unity. 


The USSR and other socialist states actively support.the efforts | 
of the Latin American nations to normalise the situation in this ) 
part of the world and to condemn strongly the imperialist policy of 
interference in the internal affairs. Leonid Brezhnev, General Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the CPSU and Chairman of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, in reference to Latin America 
pointed out at the 25th Party Congress in 1976: “We support their 
wish to consolidate political and economic independence, and 
welcome their greater role in international affairs.’” 


The anti-imperialist tendency in the movement for Latin Ame- 
rican unity has been brought about by the growth of class forces 
which have closed their ranks within the national framework and 
are strengthening cooperation on a continental scale.This tenden- 
cy is supported by the proletariat and its vanguard—the Communist 
Parties and also by the working masses and their organisations. Al- 
so included in the liberation struggle are patriotically-minded mem- 
bers of the military, radical representatives of the Catholic church, 
the democratic intelligentsia and students. 


The growth of detente in this region is connected with the 
resolution of important questions concerning mutual relations bet- 
ween the USA and the Latin American countries, and the role of 
the OAS in the present-day conditions. Under the impact of the 
economic crisis which enveloped the world of capitalism in the 
mid-1970s, the contradictions between the monopolies of the USA 
and the countries of Latin America, from which they received enor- 
mous profits, sharply aggravated. Meetings between representatives 
of the Latin American countries and the US Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger,and the bitter struggle over the reform of the OAS, 
confirmed the wish of the nations of this region to speak out joint- 
ly against the old world economic order, the essence of which was 
described by Lenin as “‘the open robbery of the weaker”,” and 
against the whole system of unequal relations which had been thrust 
upon them by the USA. 


The political struggle over the reform of the inter-American 
system, which had always been used as an instrument of US neo- 
colonialism, commenced actively in the mid-1960s. Under pressure 
from Latin Americans, a decision was taken to review the OAS 
Charter, but the outcome was nat decisive even after the ratifica- 
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tion of the new Charter by the majority of the members in 1970. 
The amendments which had been introduced did not change the 
reactionary core of this organisation. 


The current stage of the crisis in the OAS is characterised by 
certain specific features. First of all, the basis of this organisation, 
and not merely certain unconnected aspects of its activities have 
come under criticism from the Latin American countries. Many of 
the ‘ideological. postulates of Pan-Americanism, such as the “com- 
munity of interests” and “‘inter-American solidarity” have been ex- 
posed as bankrupt. Second, the crisis has affected the military struc- 
ture of the inter-American system, the most important elements of 
which are the Rio de Janeiro Pact, the Inter-American Defence 
Board and a semi-autonomous organisation the Central American 
Defence Board. Third, whereas earlier the OAS had been openly 
condemned, in the main, by progressive forces and nationalist circ- 
les, now the demand for a thorough reorganisation of the OAS has 
become the official foreign-policy line of a large group of states 
and has been strengthened by the publication of joint documents 
by the Latin American countries. 


Connected with this, in the 1970s, on the basis of the relaxa- 
tion of tension, and the development of the liberation movement of 
the Latin American peoples, the US policy in the region became 
even more marked by the desire of Washington to hinder the deve- 
lopment tending towards independent action of the states of Latin 
America in international affairs and their cooperation in the anti- 
imperialist struggle. 


Imperialism had made use of various methods to split the La- 
tin American countries, to sow the seeds of dissent and rivalry 
among them, to split the emerging Latin American unity and, by 
complicating the international situation on the continent, to streng- 
then its position there. Thus, in 1976 a furious slanderous campaign 
against socialist Cuba was unfolded in the USA and in some Latin 
American countries, following the support Cuba offered to the li- 
beration struggle of the Angolan people. Financial and political 
pressure was put on other governments which objected to Washing- 
ton’s policy, a rivalry was kindled among these states for the role 
of leader, new and generous promises were made to those govern- 
ments which were prepared to take on the role of a “privileged ally” 
of the USA. Washington’s diplomatic manoeuvring was directed to- 
wards spreading the illusion that the peoples of Latin America'would 
be able to guarantee the progress of their countries only in co- 
operauon with imperialism. Such assertions were particularly wide- 
spread in connection with a crisis in raw materials supplies. 


_ _ Many American politicians gave the title ‘‘the mature partner- 
ship” to the system of mutual relations which had formed between 
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the USA and the most powerful country on the continent—Brazil. 
Revealing the real meaning of this title, Professor Thomas Skidmo- 
re wrote that the USA could not fail to recognise that Brazil had 
turned into a very useful sub-imperialistic client state in Latin Ame- 
rica. It provides a reliable voice when security questions come under 
review in the OAS. With its newly acquired economic might it was 
in a position to deputise for the USA in offering assistance to the 
right-wing governments of Bolivia and Uruguay. The attempts by 
the USA to set Brazil in opposition to the other states of the region 
brought about understandable disquiet in the Latin American coun- 
tries. This was particularly so among Brazil’s neighbours who, ac- 
cording toa commentator of the Venezuelan newspaper El Univer- 
sal looked on the consultative agreement, signed by Kissinger dur- 
ing his visit to Brazil in 1976 as an axis of a novel type. For it pro- 
vides hegemony in the resolution of all questions affecting the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


A particular place in imperialist strategy is given to efforts 
aimed at undermining the united front of Latin American count- 
ries from within with the aid of reactionary military dictatorships. 
With the support of foreign imperialism, fascism is regenerated in 
many countries of South Cone and Central America. The Interna- 
tional Juridical Committee which, in honour of the well-known 
English philosopher-democrat had received the title ‘The Russel 
Tribunal”, in 1976 carried out an investigation of the situation in 
the region. It established that in eleven of the Latin American coun- 
tries, in particular Chile, Guatemala, Haiti and Uruguay, there were 
gross violations of human rights. The military dictatorships that 
had seized power had carried out crusades against the “communist 
threat”, throwing patriots into jail and resorting to massive repre- 
ssions against working people who had fought for their rights. The 
military junta in Chile has attempted to form an anti-communist 
alliance with the neighbouring regimes in the Southern part of the 
sub-continent several times, while Pinochet’s patrons try in every 
possible way to strengthen his regime. 


Attempting to depict the situation in Latin American coun- 
tries, the Ecuador newspaper El Pueblo in 1976 wrote that they 
were living in the epoch of an ever growing class struggle, and a war 
between the progressive forces, on the one hand, and all the reac- 
tionary and imperialist forces, on the other, who were furiously 
throwing themselves into attacks on the positions which had alrea- 
dy been won by the progressive. forces. In 1975-1976, some Latin 
American countries which had adopted sovereign foreign policy 
were subjected to massive attacks. Imperialist monopolies and the 
political forces connected with them in some of the countries of 
the region launched a cold-war campaign against Guyana. Guyana 
had achieved independence in the mid-1960s and was seeking the 
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quickest possible liquidation of all traces of colonialism as well as 
seeking to guarantee its social and economic progress. 


In Costa Rica, a fascist plot was uncovered in July 1976. It 
was aimed at overthrowing the constitutional government and estab- 
lishing a dictatorial regime. Among those who supported the cons- 
pirators were the Chilean junta, the Cuban counter-revolutionary 
emigres and the Guatemalan terrorist organisation Mano blanco’ 
(White Hand). The subversive activities of the reactionaries and im- 
perialist intrigues gained strength in Jamaica and were directed to- 
wards destabilising its political regime. In response the government 
of the country took counter-measures and introduced a state of 
siege. In July 1976, the forcesof right-wing opposition launched 
provocative outbursts in Peru. 


It is important to be fully aware of the fact that the events in 
these countries were not isolated but represented a chain of agreed 
action by local reactionaries, imperialist monopolies and military- 
dictatorial regimes of the Chilean junta type. They were coordinat- 
ed from one centre. There was also no coincidence in the choice of 
countries against which the subversive actions were directed. They 
are among those Latin American nations which favour international 
detente, the principles of peaceful coexistence and mutual coopera- 
tion between states with different social systems. They also looked 
for the solution to their internal problems in conformity with their 
national interests. 


In Latin America, as in other regions of the world, the oppo- 
nents of detente attempt in every possible way to work against 
positive changes. Leonid Brezhnev said in his Report to the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU: “Though imperialism’s possibilities for ag- 
gressive action are now considerably reduced, its nature remains 
the same. This is why the peace-loving forces must be highly vigi- 
lant. Energetic action and unity of all the forcesof peace and good- 
will are essential.” 


In contemporary Latin America, developments proceed against 
a background of social changes in the world, which, as was un- 
derlined at the 25th Congress of the CPSU, are a core of the world 
revolutionary process, and so the intrigues of imperialism and its 
allies are met with an ever growing rebuff. The detente and inter- 
state cooperation in that region are greatly influenced by Cuba’s 
consistent struggle for a greater unity on an anti-imperialist basis 
in the active foreign policy of Panama, the growing contribution of 
Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador and the newly free states of the Carib- 
bean to the establishment of the principles of peaceful coexistence, 
equality and non-interference in inter-American relations. 


Enormous possibilities for Latin American countries and their 
sovereignty taking a stronger international stand arise from the de- 
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velopment of cooperation with the socialist world—the most dyna- 
mic and influential force in the world arena. This has been greatly 
facilitated by the visits of many leading Latin American statesmen 
and public figures to the USSR. In the 1970s, the President of Chi- 
le Salvador Allende (1972) visited the Soviet Union, as did the Pre- 
sident of Mexico Luis Echeverria Alvarez (1973), the Prime Mi- 
nister of Trinidad and Tobago Eric Eustace Williams (1975), the 
former President of Costa Rica José Figueres Ferrer (1975), a parlia- 
mentary delegation from Colombia (1976), the President of Vene- 
zuela Carlos Andres Pérez (1976) and many others. Mutually advan- 
tageous trade and scientific, cultural and sport exchanges have been 
developing. The growth of international detente is in the national 
interests of.the Latin American countries. 


Growing Contradictions Within the OAS 


In the mid-1960s, the crisis in the inter-American system be- 
came obvious. The system proved incapable of solving the social 
and economic problems of the countries of the region and merely 
served as an obedient tool of Washington’s interventionist policy 
vis-4-vis her Southern neighbours. In the 1950s, and the first half 
of the 1960s, the USA used the OAS several times to subdue na- 
tional liberation movements on the continent, to overthrow the 
progressive regime of Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala, to support US 
anti-Cuban policy and cover its armed intervention in the Domini- 
can Republic. 


The use of the OAS as an instrument of US neocolonialist 
policy created uneasiness not only among the peoples of Latin Ame- 
rica but also in their governments. 


OAS approval of US intervention.in the Dominican Republic 
was the last victory for American diplomacy in the organisation. 
Former US representative at the OAS John Drier wrote: “The 
shock of the Dominican experience upon the security functions 
of the organisation, thedissatisfactions with the functioning of the: 
OAS in the Alliance for Progress, and the fact that the member go- 
vernments have taken formal steps for the first time since the adop- 
tion of the Charter to amend it in substantial ways—all these add 
up to a more critical situation for the regional system that had 
existed for many years.’’* 


Differences of opinion between the USA and the Latin Ame- 
rican countries became very clear in the course of working out the 
first reform of the OAS Charter at the inter-American conferences 
in 1965-1967. The basis for a structural change in the inter-Ameri- 
can system was laid down at the Second Special Inter-American 
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Conference. This was called at the request of several Latin Ameri- 

can countries in November 1965 in Rio de Janeiro with the aim of 
looking at various questions of high importance and of strengthen- 
ing the inter-American system. 


The conference took place shortly after the dramatic events 
in the Dominican Republic which had resulted in direct military in- 
terference by the, USA in the internal affairs of this country under 
the mask of the OAS., At the Rio de Janeiro conference, Washing- 
ton tried to “build on the success” of the 10th Meeting of Consul- 
tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in May 1965, and to create 
an Inter-American Peace Force, not on a temporary basis, as had 
been the case at Santo Domingo, but on a permanent one. Accor- 
ding to the plans of Washington, this would consolidate the milita- 
ry and political structure of the OAS and would give the organisa- 
tion the character of a military bloc of the states in the Western He- 
misphere under the aegis of Washington. The US government was 
counting on the support of several governments, in particular Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Paraguay and Haiti who had announced on the eve 
of the conference their wish to create an inter-American armed 
force. 


The leader of the US delegation at the Rio conference, the 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in a speech that was delivered in a 
staunchly anti-communist spirit, rated highly the actions of the 
inter-American forces in the Dominican Republic and called upon 
the Latin American countries to strengthen the status of these for- 
ces with the aim of having them available in the future for the OAS 
or the UN. 


However, the majority of the Latin American governments, 
influenced by the experience of the Dominican Republic,were able 
to realise how dangerous for their own sovereignty these forces 
could be and were not going to support aims of the US to expand. 
Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Uruguay and several other countries spoke 
out decisively against the US plans. The head of the Chilean delega- 
tion, Gabriel Valdez, declared that the creation of an inter-Ameri- 
can peace force would introduce into the system a dangerous and 
incorrect ideological tendency, would do away with the fundamen- 
tal principle of non-interference and threatened to divide Latin Ame- 
rica into two irreconcilable blocs. 


The main aim of the Second Special Inter-American Conferen- 
ce was to define the direction of changes that would be made in 
the 1948 OAS Charter and on this issue the Latin American states 
favoured the strict observance of the principles of non-interference 
in the relations between the American countries. Reflecting this 
position, the Mexican Foreign Minister Antonio Corrillo Flores ma- 
de the point that if the choice had to be made between the organi- 
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sation, for all its limited effectiveness, and changes which would 
weaken the principles the Latin American states adhered to, then 
they would, with regret, have to take the first option. The Foreign 
Minister of Uruguay declared categorically that any proposals which 
raised doubts about, damaged, or destroyed the principle of non- 
interference would not receive the support of the Uruguayan dele- 
gation. The Colombian delegation put forward a draft resolution 
which supported the principle of non-interference and appealed for 
the acceptance of a special convention on actions which went against 
the principle of non-interference. 


The Colombian resolution met with wide support among the 
Latin American delegations. The head to the Chilean delegation, 
Gabriel Valdéz, spoke out against the OAS being turned into an 
ideological organisation which would demand a new inquisition and 
declared that the OAS should be the representative of all the count- 
ries on the continent, regardless of the socio-economic system they 
had chosen or the philosophical beliefs that inspired them. The 
Mexican representative proposed that other principles of the Char- 
ter of the OAS such as the banning of the use of force in relations 
between nations, non-recognition of territorial claims and the le- 
gal equality of states, should be reaffirmed in the documents of the 
conference. The Colombian initiative and the proposal of Mexico 
were reflected in the conference’s first resolution—the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Act—whose primary measures confirmed the principles and 
standards which were set forth in the first part of the OAS Charter. 


Two approaches to the problem of overcoming the crisis in the 
inter-American system emerged at the conference. On the one hand, 
the US approach saw the roots of the crisis in “‘the intrigues of 
international communism”? and in “interference” in the affairs of 
the Hemisphere by non-continental powers, therefore, proposing to 
strengthen military and political cooperation in the new structure 
of the OAS. In other words, they were striving towards the situa- 
tion where changes in the nature of the OAS would serve their im- 
perialist aims, first and foremost. On the other hand, the majority 
of the Latin American states were aiming to widen the social and 
economic aspects of the activities of the OAS. The Latin Ameri- 
can states demanded that the OAS take decisions on such important 
problems as the liquidation of economic backwardness, changes in 
the structure of inter-American trade, and regional integration. 

The OAS, in the opinion of many delegates, also had a serious role 
to play in such questions as the peaceful resolution of disputes bet- 
ween American states, the strengthening of the regime of “repre- 
sentative democracy”, and the observance of human rights. 


Another important decision taken by the Second Special In- 
ter-American Conference was the Social and Economic Act of Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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The acceptance of this act was a major success for the Latin 
American countries. This document urged a special commission to 
attend to the OAS Charter Standards of social and economic acti- 
vity by the Organisation on such questions as political security and 
socio-economic development, the activities of the national govern- 
ments in the socio-economic sphere, mutual assistance, foreign tra- 
de, outside aid, and economic integration. The clauses included in 
Paragraph 13 stipulated that the states would undertake the obliga- 
tion, within the limits of their constitutional procedures and with- 
in the limits of their resources, to help each other and to offer, as 
a matter of priority, assistance to the less developed countries with- 
in the system, with the intention of achieving at a national and re- 
gional level social and economic goals. 


This matter above all, concerned the most developed state in 
the Western Hemisphere—the USA. However, the success of the La- 
tin American republics was limited in that the resolution was only 
in the nature of a recommendation and would have to be included 
in the new OAS Charter in order to have the power of an actual ob- 
ligation. As it was shown by the subsequent meetings at which the 
preliminary draft for the reform of the Charter was prepared, the 
USA was firmly resolved not to accept any additional obligations 
on the economic and social aspects of the activities of the OAS and 
acted against Paragraph 13 in the form that it was originally worded. 


By decision of the Second Special Conference, a meeting was 
convened from the February 25 to April 1, 1966 in Panama, this 
being a special commission of representatives of the OAS member 
states. At this meeting the conflict between the USA and the Latin 
American countries on the question of the projected reform of the 
OAS Charter emerged in an even sharper form than it had in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


The US delegation submitted a document to the conference 
proposing two new Articles—53 and 54—in place of Articles 4447 
in the previous Charter, which had dealt with the Consultative 
Committee on Defence—a provisional body which, came under the 
Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers. The innovation’s cent- 
ral point lay in the fact that it legalised the Inter-American Defence 
Board (IADB) within the structure of the OAS. This Board had not 
been formally connected with the OAS and the intention was to es- 
tablish contact on military questions between the Consultative 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the IADB. 


This American draft, which set out to create the legal basis 
for the institution of an inter-American force, is evidence that the 
USA had not given.up the attempt to change the OAS into a milita- 
ry alliance. However, the US intentions were firmly opposed by 
some Latin American delegations. They pointed out that this spe- 
cial commission, had been called in response to the decision of the 
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Rio conference and was not competent to change these articles. 
The American delegation was therefore forced to withdraw its pro- 
posal. 


Having failed to achieve its basic aim at the Panama meeting, 
the US delegation spoke out against including any additional clau- 
ses in the section on social and economic norms in the OAS Char- 
ter. This had been proposed in the Social and Economic Agreement 
made in Rio de Janeiro. Moreover, the US delegation referred to the 
problems which could crop up in connection with the ratification 
of the new OAS Charter in the US Senate. On the question of chang- 
ing social and economic norms the meeting had to limit its work to 
the setting forth of different points of view. The delegations from 
Mexico, Honduras, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Peru and El Salvador made special statements. They criticised | 
the social norms put forward at the meeting and drew attention to 
the fact that they only reproduced the existing norms in the Char- 
ter and represented no progress in this field. 


The Panama meeting only reached agreement on relatively mi- 
nor changes to the structure of the OAS: the Inter-American Con- 
ference was renamed the General Assembly and was to be called 
every year; the spheres of activity of the three councils were strict- 
ly delineated; the second name of the General Secretariat—the Pan- 
American Union—was abolished, and so on. As the meeting had not 
been able to draft an agreed text on economic and social norms for 
the new Charter, the OAS Council decided to call a Fourth Special 
Session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IESC). 
This took place from June 6 to June 18, 1966 in Washington. At 
the same time, the Council created a General Commission for intro- 
ducing additional reforms to the new draft of the Charter and for 
settling conflicts between the member states of the OAS. 


At the Fourth Special Session of the IESC the US delegation 
pushed |forward the acceptance of such economic norms which did 
not involve the USA in any additional obligations. 


The Fourth Special Session of the IESC also accepted in a new 
wording Chapter VIII—the Economic Standards, which had been 
widened on the insistence of a group of Latin American countries. 
In this way the USA had been able, by means of a compromise, to 
temporarily iron over the contradictions in the inter-American sys- 
tem. 


Before the proposed draft for the reform of the Charter was 
put before the Third Special Inter-American Conference for final 
decision it had been reviewed at a meeting of the OAS Council on 
June 20, 1966. The Council introduced certain additions and 
amendments. In particular, the Council proposed to exclude from 
the principal body of the OAS the inter-American Juridical Com- 
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mittee (IJC), to establish closer links between the IJC and the Per- 
manent Council, to limit the freedom of the OAS Councils in 
creating new bodies and committees. With all amendments and ad- 
ditions the proposed draft for the reform of the OAS Charter was pre- 
sented for the approval by the Third Special Inter-American Confer- 
ence. This took place in February 1967 in Buenos Aires. 


Despite the lengthy preparations the Buenos Aires Conference 
became the scene of sharp conflict. The bone of contention was 
the proposal by Argentina which involved the strengthening of the 
military structure of the inter-American system. In practice this 
was a return to the US draft which had been rejected earlier and 
which gave a permanent status to the Consultative Committee on 
Defence and proposed to transfer to it the functions and powers of 
the Inter-American Defence Board (IADB). This in turn would be 
abolished. 


Had the Argentine draft been accepted it would have created 
a supranational body whose decisions would have had an obligato- 
ry character, unlike the decisions of the IADB. This would not on- 
ly have infringed on the sovereignty of the Latin American states 
but would also have brought about the creation of a permanent 
armed force. The Argentine draft was so dangerous, the Colombian 
delegate Alfredo Vasques Carrisoza said, that it was tantamount to 
turning the OAS into a military alliance, to the “NATO-isation”’ of 
the OAS. 


When the vote was taken, the Argentine draft was decisively 
rejected. It was supported by six countries only (Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Nicaragua, E] Salvador and Honduras); eleven countries 
voted against (Venezuela, Ecuador, Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Haiti and Guatemala). 
The USA, Panama and Bolivia abstained. The status of the Consul- 
tative Committee on Defence and the IADB remained as before. 


The Third Inter-American Special Conference introduced a se- 
ries of additions to the draft of the new OAS Charter. The Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights was included in the prin- 
cipal body of the OAS; the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
remained as one of the basic bodies; the term of office for the 
Chairman of the Permanent Council and his deputy was increased 
from 2 to 6 months; the Councils’ freedom of action to create new 
bodies was limited, and so on. The Buenos Aires Conference reject- 
ed decentralisation in the OAS and decided that its major bodies 
should remain in Washington. At the same time the Conference 
supported the idea of functional decentralisation. 


The achievement of the Conference was the signing of the 
Protocol of Amendment to the Charter of the OAS, or the Buenos 
Aires Protocol. It became a new Charter for the organisation. 
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The Protocol, which came into force on February 27, 1970 
was a compromise agreement which did not fully meet the interests 
of the USA or those of Latin American states. The changes affect- 
ed second-level issues, in particular the structure of the inter-Ame- 
rican system. This was the cause of fragility in the system. 


Nevertheless, the very fact that the USA was not able to se- 
cure a greater role for military and political activities in the inter- 
American system, was an undoubted success for the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The structural reforms strengthened, albeit formal- 
ly, those bodies which dealt with the social and economic affairs 
of the OAS, as well as questions of education, science and cultu- 
re, including the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
the Inter-American Council for Education, Science and Culture. 


The Buenos Aires Protocol established a new organisational 
structure.for the OAS. It contained several divisions namely a) The 
General Assembly; b) The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs; c) The Councils; d) The Inter-American Juridical 
Committee; e) The Inter-American Commission on Human Righis; 

f) The General Secretariat; g) Specialised Conferences; h) Specialis- 
ed Organisations. 


The General Assembly is the highest organ of the OAS. It 
decides questions concerning OAS policy and action; it determines 
the structure and functions of its bodies; it considers the relations 
between American states; it coordinates the activities of all the bo- 


dies of the inter-American system; it develops cooperation with the 
UN, etc. 


The Articles of the 1948 Charter relating to the status of the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, were left 
unchanged. This body was to investigate urgent problems of com- 
mon interest for the American states. The powers of the Council 
of the OAS underwent fundamental modification. Three Inter-Ame- | 
rican Councils were withdrawn from its sphere of activities—the Eco- | 
nomic.and Social, the Juridical, and the Cultural. The Buenos Aires 
Protocol envisaged three councils, each having equal status—the 
OAS Permanent Council, the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and the Inter-American Council for Science, Education 
and Culture, which would now come under the General Assembly. 


The powers of the OAS Permanent Council were now, in com- 
parison to the former Council, essentially limited. In accordance 
with the Buenos Aires Protocol the Permanent Council had to con- 
cem itself with promoting freindly relations between the member 
states; and help the countries find peaceful solutions to their dis- 
putes, particularly through the Inter-American Commission for the 
Settlement of Disputes by Peaceful Means, etc. 
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The functions of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IESC) were ‘“‘to make cooperation possible between the 
American countries; to help them achieve speedy economic and so- 
cial development according to the economic and social norms laid 
down in the Buenos Aires Protocol”’. 


The Inter-American Council for Education, Science and Cul- 
ture was created to strengthen friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of America. This was to be achieved 
by encouraging cooperation between states in the respective fields. 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee is the consultative organ 
of the OAS on juridical matters. 


Another major OAS body is the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights. Its basic function is to maintain and defend the 
rights of man and to act in a consultative capacity. 


The reform of the OAS Charter did not remove the contradic- 
tions at the heart of the inter-American system, nor did it bring an 
element of dynamism to its work. The core of the crisis in the OAS 
has remained untouched, for the system is subordinated to the in- 
terests of US policy. 


As early as the first session of the OAS General Assembly in 
San Jose in Aprit 1971, i.e., only one year after the Buenos Aires 
Protocol came into force, calls were made by representatives of the 
Latin American states for a thorough reforms of the OAS Charter. 
As the Panamanian Foreign Minister Juan Antonio Tuck said: ‘‘Eve- 
rything points to the fact that the OAS is working according to a 
watch that is running against the rhythm of our time. The hands 
of that watch, by which the organisation tells the time, are going 
in the opposite direction.” 


The Struggle for the Reorganisation 
of the Inter-American System 


In the 1970s, a new stage was reached by the Latin American 
countries in their struggle for the reorganisation of the inter-Ame- 
rican system. For it had been shown to be a system whose inability 
to meet the real interests of the countries of the region had become 
intolerable. 


The Foreign Minister of the Popular Unity Government of 
Chile, Clodomiro Almeida, said in 1971 that the USA’s and Latin 
America’s notorious “common interests” and the principle of equ- 
ality, on which the inter-American system was allegedly based, 
were in fact nothing less than the “‘legal sanctification of the exist- 
ing economic and social inequality”’.* In his speech of June 1972 
in Washington the President of Mexico, Luis Echeverria Alvarez, 
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underlined the fact that the OAS could no longer remain as the 
guardian of outdated principles and even less could it be an instru- 
ment Of collective subordination. This was totally unacceptable in 
our day. Differences of opinion and even confrontation presented 
the reality of the situation. 


The results of the first two sessions of the OAS General As- 
sembly reflected the new alignment of forces within this organisa- 
tion. Questions were placed on the agenda dealing with reforms 
that would not only have been limited to a review of certain OAS 
Charter clauses but which would have encompassed the totality of 
inter-American relations. 


At the Third Session of the OAS General Aseembly in April 
1973 a resolution was adopted which authorised an ad hoc com- 
mission to carry out extensive study. Their aim was to assess the 
philosophy, documents, structure and activities of the inter-Ame- 
rican system and to propose measures for responding the changes 
that had taken place both in the member states and throughout 
the world as a whole. 


At the session the opinion that it was necessary to carry out a 
thorough reform of the inter-American system predominated. How- 
ever there was a difference of opinion aniong the member countries 
on this question. The representatives of the USA, Brazil, Bolivia 
and Paraguay called only for a simplification of the OAS procedu- 
res and to work towards perfecting its existing structure. The Brazi- 
lian Foreign Minister Mario Gibson Barboza said that the principles 
of the OAS Charter were not subject to any change, but that the 
Charter itself could be perfected. 


The delegates from Peru and Chile spoke out from the most 
radical position. They demanded a thorough review of the Chart- 
er along with the principles on which the inter-American system was 
based. They advocated the need to lift sanctions against Cuba and 
wanted to transfer the headquarters of the OAS from Washington 
to the capital of one of the Latin American countries. 


The position of the Popular Unity Government of Chile in 
the OAS was determined by the principles laid down in the Popu- 
lar Unity programme.Jt displayed solidarity with the Cuban revo- 
lution, exposed the OAS as a tool of US imperialism, called for the 
struggle against all forms of Pan-Americanism, recommended the 
creation of a new representative body for the Latin American count- 
ries, wanting to strengthen their international prestige and economic 
integration, finally they wanted to see total liberation from all forms 
of imperialist: dependence and exploitation. 


The Chilean representative, Clodomiro Almeida, put forward 
the idea of creating a regional organisation without the participa- 
tion of the USA. This would be a precondition for a dialogue bet- 
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ween Latin America and the USA on the basis of full equality. He 
called for the immediate lifting of sanctions against Cuba, for dis- 
solving the so-called Special Consultative Committee on Security, 
for a complete review of all inter-American treaties and for an im- 
provement in the Inter-American Development Bank. All this would 
be in the interests of the Latin American states. 


The Peruvian Foreign Minister Miguel de la Flor Valle pro- 
posed to divide the inter-American system into two fully indepen- 
dent bodies. One would be for political and legal questions and the 
other for cooperation and development. A financial organ would be 
created in order to put this into practice. The headquarters of both 
bodies would be transferred from the USA to the capital of one of 
the Latin American countries. The present site of the more impor- 
tant bodies of the inter-American system are far from satisfactory 
firstly because of their geographical position, which isolates them 
from the real state of affairs in Latin America, and secondly because 
they are currently sited in the capital of the country, which beyond 
doubt, exercises political influence on the Latin Americans.° Both 
bodies, or councils, should be subordinated to the OAS General 
Assembly. The Politico-Juridical Council would deal with questions 
conceming the mutual relationship between Latin America and the 
USA. The Development Council, following the concept of “‘integ- 
rated development” which was put forward by Peru, would take up 
the functions of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
and the Inter-American Council for Education, Science and Cultu- 
re. The essence of the Peruvian concept was a reconstruction of the 
inter-American system in which the interests of the development of 
the countries of Latin America predominated. The basis of it was 
solidarity of the Latin American countries,and not dependence on 
the USA. 


The creation of a Council on Development within the frame- 
work of the OAS would answer the need for a unified policy for 
dealing with the USA in those fields of cooperation which were 
most important to the Latin Americans. For the new Council would 
cover both socio-economic questions and questions of science, cul- 
ture and technology and would also bring together all of the repre- 
sentatives of the Latin American countries. 


The session was dominated by the viewpoint which was held by 
by Argentina, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador and Costa 
Rica. These countries, alongside Chile and Peru, argued in favour of 
the prineiple of “ideological pluralism” on the continent, for the 
inclusion of all the states of the Western Hemisphere in the OAS 
and for strengthening the Latin American countries’ role in the or- 
ganisation. The position of these countries was clearly stated by the 
representatives of Mexico, Venezuela and Colombia. They pointed 
out the necessity of achieving an agreement between Latin Ameri- 
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ca and the USA in the field of economic and political cooperation, 
but it had to be on the basis of complete equality as a precondition 
for any review of the regional system. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted which envisaged creat- 
ing a Special Committee to Study the Inter-American System and to 
Propose Measures for Reconstructing It. It was made up of represen- 
tatives from each of the OAS member states. 


Primary attention in the resolution was drawn to the question 
of cooperation in development programmes. “The Special Commit- 
tee should be guided in its work by the need to secure just terms 
and to provide security for the free and comprehensive development 
of each of the member states.””’ 


The resolution there fore’called on the commission to pay spe- 
cial attention to the declaration which was made in 1975 at the 
eighth session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
in Bogota. This declaration reflected the resolve of the countries of 
the region to achieve a review of unequal trading and economic 
relationships. It also pressed for recognition of the right of every 
state to determine independently its course of development in res- 
ponse to its own ideological concepts and with no limitations being 
made on its sovereignty. The declaration noted. the enormous impor- 
tance of detente and pointed to the necessity of developing relations 
both with West European countries and Japan and the socialist 
countries. 


The next important step in reviewing the ideological princip- 
les of the inter-American system was the adoption, on the initiative 
of Colombia, Venezuela and Costa Rica, of the Declaration on the 
Principles of Inter-American Relations. It declared the right of each 
country to choose its own form of government and economic and 
social system. The majority of the delegates spoke out in favour of 
the principle of ‘ideological pluralism”, that is the acceptance of 
the coexistence of countries with various social systems within the 
framework of the inter-American system. 


The US representatives and the delegates from Brazil, Para- 
guay and Bolivia were against accepting this principle, claiming that 
it did not bring anything new to the inter-American system. How- 
ever, the countries which supported the draft resolution consider- 
ed it tantamount to the principles of non-interference and self-de- 
termination, principles, which despite similar statements in the OAS 
Charter, were being crudely ignored. They also saw it was neces- 
sary to achieve the withdrawal of the resolution of the Eighth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Foreign Ministers. This had been the “incom- 
patibility’”’ of Marxism-Leninism with the principles of the inter- 
American system, and this resolution had been used against Cuba. 
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The fact that in the forefront of inter-American relations was 
the demand for guarantees of the development of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and the acceptance of the principle of “ideological 
pluralism’’, it meant that the 1947 Inter-American Treaty on Mu- 
tual Assistance would now have to be reformed. 


The concept of inter-American security was for the first time 
exposed to wide criticism at the 10th Conference of Latin American 
Armies, which was held in Caracas in September 1973. The Peru- 
vian representative Edgardo Mercado Jarrin pointed out that the 
Inter-American Treaty on Mutual Assistance did not recognise the 
political realities of the region and that the threat of armed attack 
from a non-continental power did not exist. ° He proposed to inc- 
lude in the concept of inter-American security a definition of eco- 
nomic aggression. For each state has to have internal order before 
collective security can work. The causes of disastrous situations and 
the threat to peace were to be found in underdevelopment and econ- 
omic exploitation. 


The Peruvian proposal which was supported by Argentina, Ve- 
nezuela, Panama and Ecuador, was passed on for review to the Spe- 
cial Commission to Study the Inter-American System. 


The question of reorganising the inter-American system was a 
very important issue at the Tlatelolco Conference (Mexico) in 1974. 


State Secretary Henry Kissinger put forward a proposal for the 
creation of a “ta new community in the Western Hemisphere’’. He 
claimed that the USA and the Latin American countries had “an his- 
torical and cultural unity”. In essence his proposal had the aim of 
reviving the long-outdated doctrine of Pan-Americanism and of pre- 
venting the countries of the region from drawing closer to the’other 
nations of the Third World. But at the same time, the Declaration 
of Tlatelolco, called for a recognition of the reality of Latin Ame- 
rican unity and the similarities between the problems of Latin-Ame- 
rica and those of the other developing countries. This declaration 
gave expression to the principles of non-interference, equality, re- 
jection of the use of force and coercion, and also to the right of 
each state to choose its own political, economic and social system. 


In the period between the Third and Fourth sessions of the 
General Assembly of the OAS the work of the ad hoc commission 
had made no real progress. A resolution adopted at the Fourth Ses- 
sion, which took place in Atlanta (USA) in April-May 1974, em- 
powered the ad hoc commission to continue its work, taking into 
account the results which had been achieved in Mexico and Wash- 
ington in the course of meetings within the framework of the “new 
dialogue”’. An important section of the resolution was a proposal to 
look at the fundamental documents of the inter-American system 
giving priority consideration to inter-American cooperation which 
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aimed at integrated development and collective economic security. 


Speaking at the session in Atlanta, the Mexican Foreign Mi- 
nister Emilio Rabasa called upon the commission to pay special at- 
tention to these chapters in the OAS Charter which contained eco- 
nomic articles. In particular this meant articles concerning the trans- 
fer of technology, social questions, and problems of science, culture 
and education. The Minister underlined “‘the real need for looking 
at new structures for OAS councils. In so doing they might be able 
to fulfil their tasks more effectively.”’® Rabasa consequently gave 
special attention to the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
al. 


The head of the US delegation, Henry Kissinger, spoke in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the new dialogue. “The spirit of Tlatelol- 
co... is the enduring recognition that our nations are joined by uni- 
que and special bonds—of geography, traditions, self-interest, and 
common values.”’° The inter-American system, in Kissinger’s view, 
needed to be adjusted to the new conditions. 


While recognising the need for modernising the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty on Mutual Assistance, Kissinger demanded that its basis 
remain unaltered, and called for the OAS structure to be made less 
formal. 


The OAS General Assembly resolution created a special group 
to prepare a “‘code of behaviour” for the multinational monopo- 
lies. The initiative in this was taken by the Peruvian representative 
with the support of the Mexican and Venezuelan delegates. 


Between 1974 and 1975, the SCSIS prepared a final report, 
presented a text of amendments to be made to the OAS Charter 
and also one to the Inter-American Treaty on Mutual Assistance. A 
draft convention on collective economic security was drawn up by 
the Commission. 


The Fifth Session of the OAS General Assembly which took 
place in Washington in May 1975 directed the Permanent Council 
to review the texts of amendments to the OAS Charter, proposed 
the continuation of study of the any outstanding questions and to 
come to a final decision on these questions. The Permanent Coun- 
cil was also instructed to study the proposals worked out by the SCSIS 
in relation to economic security, cooperation, and development, and 
to place before the governments a report on all of these questions. 
The session decided to call a special conference to adopt reforms of 
the Inter-American Treaty on Mutual Assistance. 


This conference took pee in July 1976 in San Jose, at which 
a protocol on the reform of the Inter-American Treaty was signed. 


The protocol of reforms excluded from the so-called security 
zone of the inter-American system both Greenland and large areas 
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of high seas, having left a two hundred mile strip of sea along the 
coast of North and South America. The South Atlantic and Antarc- 
tic security zones were left unchanged. Article 9 of the 1974 Trea- 
ty, which contained a definition of aggression, was reviewed. The 
new variant was worded on the basis of the formula which had 
been worked out by the United Nations. Nonetheless the consulta- 
tive body was left with the right to define other cases qualified as 
aggression which are different from those enumerated in the ar- 
ticle. 


Article 12 of the San Jose protocol revealed the principle of 
“ideological pluralism” in the sense that none of the clauses of the 
treaty could be interpreted with the aim of limiting or in any way 
undermining the principle of non-interference. Each state had the 
right to choose freely its own political, economic and social struc- 
ture. 


Article 20, which was adopted on the insistence of the majo- 
rity of the Latin American states, changed the system of voting on 
the Meeting on Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. The 
conference participants came to agreement on the point that deci- 
sions taken earlier by the Meeting of Ministers on the basis of a two- 
thirds majority could now be overturned by a simple majority of 
the participants. 


Immediately after the reform protocol had been approved the 
Sixteenth Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers, on the basis 
of Article 20, withdrew economic and political sanctions against 
the Republic of Cuba and conceded to the OAS member countries 
the right of freedom of action in normalising relations with Cuba. 
Sixteen states were in favour of the withdrawal of sanctions; Para- 
guay, Uruguay and Chile were against;:Brazil and Nicaragua abs- 
tained. In the wake of the withdrawal of sanctions against Cuba 
the Special Consultative Commission on Security was wound up. 
This body, had been created in 1962, and aimed to direct the strug- 
gle against “subversive activity by international communism”. 


The San Jose meeting also approved the inclusion in the 
Inter-American Treaty on Mutual Assistance of Article 11. This 
laid down the need for collective economic security to help ensure 
peace and security on the continent. This article was adopted with 
20 votes'in favour and only the USA opposing. The US representa- 
tive made a reservation to the Protocol of Reforms to the effect. 
that the USA accepted no obligation whatsoever to conclude, sign, 
or ratify any kind of treaty or convention relating to collective eco- 
nomic secunty. 


At the meetings of the SCSIS, the Peruvian and Panamanian 
representatives spoke out against keeping Article 3 in the treaty. 
This article envisaged that the participating states would take joint 
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action in the event of aggression from a non-continental power. 
The Peruvian Foreign Minister, Miguel de la Flor Valle, declared 
that the new treaty, should not serve the US interests in the way 
that the old one had, with its obligation that the Latin American 
states had to come out on the side of the USA in any of its con- 
flicts with a “non-continental power’’. The Minister said that under 
conditions of detente it was difficult to visualise an attack on the 
countries of Latin America from a“‘non-continental power”; and 
that the guarantee of feal security was to be found in the achieve- 
ment of successful economic, social and cultural development. 


The proposals made by Peru and Panama were supported by 
Jamaica and Barbados. The US representative spoke out against 
them. He proposed avoiding any changes which might lower the ef- 
fectiveness of the treaty as an instrument of collective security and 
the maintenance of peace in the Western Hemisphere. The American 
delegate also spoke out against the Peruvian proposal that the term 
“economic aggression” be included in the Arts. 9 and 10 of the Pro- 
tocol of Reforms. Under pressure from the USA the Peruvian and 
Panamanian proposals were not accepted, and as a result of this the 
Peruvians made clear their reservation on the Paragraph 3 of Article 3. 
The SCSIS session which was held in Lima had adopted a Mexi- 
can amendment to Paragraphs 2 ahd 3 of Article 3 by whieh, in the 
event of aggression either by a continental or a non-continental po- 
wer against any one of the member states,and up to such time as 
the consultative body had reached a decision, each of the member 
states was free to determine the character of urgent individual or 
collective measures “‘in the light of the situation”. 


The San Jose Protocol left unchanged the sanctions which 
were included in the 1947 Treaty, including the use of armed force. 
Article 23 however made it clear that no state was obliged to com- 
mit its armed forces against its will. 


The Mexican delegation proposed that any sanctions taken 
against a state within the framework of the OAS should be suppor- 
ted in advance by the UN Security Council. The Protocol of Re- 
forms envisaged only that the UN Security Council would be in- 
formed immediately of any action of this type which was taken. 


In spite of certain changes which had been introduced in the 
first revised document of the inter-American system, this document 
can still be used by the United States as an instrument of its own 
foreign policy on the continent. The new treaty did not answer 
the interests of the Latin American countries for, as a result of the 
reservations made by the USA, the article on collective economic 
security was practically brought to nothing. These countries had 
been unable to achieve any real strengthening of guarantee of eco- 
nomic development. 
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In January 1976, the Permanent Council of the OAS conclu- 
ded its review of proposals for the reform of the Charter. As they 
were approved by the Permanent Council they now were subject 
to the decision of a special session of the General Assembly. 


The Permanent Council approved Article 3, which fixed the 
right of each state to choose, without foreign interference, its own 
political, social and economic system in accordance with its own 
sovereign will, and without interfering in the internal affairs of 
other states. 


The work of the SCSIS had been overtaken by a serious de- 
bate on the question of “ideological pluralism”. The Venezuelan 
delegate expressed the fear that this could undermine the principle 
of “representative democracy”’. Other delegates, in particular the 
Peruvians, held that the principles of “representative democracy” 
and “ideological pluralism” were not incompatible. The second 
part of Article 3 of the draft of amendments which had. been adop- 
ted by the Permanent Council, defines the inter-American system 
as being based on the principle of sovereignty of the nation guided 
by “representative democracy”’. 


The Permanent Council at its meeting on January 21 approv- 
ed the paragraph of Article 3 dealing with cooperation for the sake 
of development. Such cooperation was to promote the fulfilment 
of those tasks which each state set itself in the field of economic 
development. This cooperation was to be multilateral and not to 
contain terms imposed unilaterally. It was to deal with questions 
in the fields of economics and social affairs as well as science, cul- 
ture, education and technology. There were 21 votes in favour of 
including this paragraph in the Protocol of Reforms to the OAS 
Charter, with one abstention (El Salvador). The US delegate voted 
against the proposal. 


With 19 votes in favour and one abstention (USA) the Perma- 
nent Council included a clause on collective economic security in 
the draft amendments to the OAS Charter. It also agreed to a draft 
chapter IV, which dealt with collective security. 


As well as the changes mentioned above the draft amendments 
to the first part of the OAS Charter contained a proposal by Peru 
for the heed’ to recognise the right of working people to share in 
the profits of enterprises and to act as coowners of them. The draft 
also fixed the sovereignty of the member states over their natural 
resources and their inalienable right to the exploitation of these re- 
sources. It recognised the right of each member state to control the 
natural resources in the territorial waters, of the sea-bed and conti- 
nental shelf along their coasts. There was also an article on the pro- 
tection of the environment. 
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On this occasion the structure of the OAS did not undergo 
any fundamental change. Basically all the OAS bodies held on to 
their previous powers. Peru’s proposal to create one council to deal 
with development in place of the existing two councils did not re- 
ceive the necessary majority of votes when it was discussed at the 
Permanent Council. 


The wish to include collective economic security into the sys- 
tem of inter-American relations was, for the Latin American count- 
ries, one of the most important aims in the struggle for the reform of 
this system. The most active participants in this struggle turned out 
to be Peru, Panama, Mexico and Venezuela. Summing up the activi- 
ties of the SCSIS, the Mexican representative, Raphael de la Co- 
lina, said in the ad hoc commission that at long last a treaty on col- 
lective economic security had been drafted to complement the con- 
cept of the legal equality of the states: '? 


The draft of reforms to the OAS Charter, which had taken al- 
most three years, was officially rejected by Washington. The United 
States was opposed to the wish of the Latin American countries 
that collective economic security be part of the system of inter-Ame- 
rican relations. Another reason for US dissatisfaction was the fact 
that the Latin American countries wished to gain some control 
over the activities of transnational corporations and to prevent in- 
terference by the USA in disputes between these corporations and 
the governments of Latin America. 


Secretary of State Henry Kissinger stated that at the Sixth Ses- 
sion of the OAS General Assembly which took place in Santiago 
in 1976 the results of the reform were disappointing. The US Go- 
vernment was able neither to sign the proposed draft Charter, nor 
to recommend it to the Senate for ratification. In his speech the 
Secretary of State put forward the proposals of his government for 
the reform of the inter-American system. In the economic field, 
these proposals provided for the possibility of calling a special ses- 
sion of the OAS General Assembly to discuss economic problems 
and the creation of special consultative groups within the frame- 
work of the MAS on questions of commodity structure, trade and 
technology. 


Kissinger’s proposals relating to the reform of the OAS touch- 
ed on its structure, membership and financing. Flexibility and adap- 
tability were to be the main elements of the reforms. For this rea- 
son the OAS Charter should not, in his opinion, be overburdened 
with “‘minor details and procedural questions’’. The control of the 
organisation should be concentrated in the hands of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. The system of three Councils, which had been 
created by the reform of 1967, had not lived up to the hopes placed 
in it. The need for the Councils could be done away with, he said, 
if the General Assembly, as the central organ of the OAS, were to 
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hold its sessions more regularly, perhaps twice a year. To serve such 
an organisation one would require a competent secretariat, but on 
a smaller scale. On the question of financing the OAS, the Secreta- 
ry of State proposed to find a basis for reducing the US contribu- 
tion to the budget without causing a weakening of the organisation. 


These proposals illustrated the fact that the US had no wish 
to allow thorough-going reforms of the OAS. It was above all con- 
cerned to prevent the reorganisation of the inter-American system, 
from a military-political bloc under the US aegis into an organisation 
which would guarantee the free economic and social development 
of all the member states. The US proposals‘to simplify the structure 
of the OAS and to abolish the IESC and the ICSEC conflicted with 
the interests of the Latin American states who wished to streng- 
then the activities of those Councils, which have control over the 
economic and social activities of the OAS. 


The obstructive position of the USA was responsible for the 
situation where the reform of the inter-American system, which 
had been fairly sought by the Latin Americans. once again led to 
a blind alley. As was noted by the meeting of the Communist Par- 
ties of Latin America and the Caribbean that was held in Havana, it 
became even more clear that Latin America needed its own forum, 
which would permit them to organise the defence of their own in- 
terests and to achieve the liquidation of the so-called Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty on Mutual Assistance. 
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AMERICA AT THE ‘MOMENT OF TRUTH” 
OR THE COLLAPSE OF SOME CONCEPTS 


Sergo MIKOYAN, 
D. Sc. (Hist) 


It will be no exaggeration to say that the entire system of inter- 
national relations in the Western Hemisphere has now received a new 
periodisation: prior to the British-Argentine conflict and after it. With 
the first salvoes of British torpedoes which sank the cruiser General 
Belgrano a whole number of concepts on which this system has rested 
either collapsed or acquired a totally different meaning. 


Monroe Doctrine 


When in 1823 US President Monroe proclaimed the slogan of 
“America for the Americans” and announced Washington’s. readiness 
to defend other countries of the continent to the south of Rio Grande 
against any armed intervention from the outside, many people in 
these countries believed that an alliance with the USA would give 
them guarantees of security. 

However, even at that time the more far-sighted politicians 
clearly realised that such guarantees could be ensured only by the 
unity of the Latin Americans themselves, that the USA’s offer to 
assume the role of defender would only signify a replacement of one 
oppressor by another. It will be recalled that in 1826 the Congress of 
Panama was convened thanks to the long and unremitting afforts of 
the great Latin American Simon Bolivar. Bolivar dreamed of the estab- 
lishment of a Latin American Federatign insisting that the USA must 
on no account be admitted into it. Bolivar’s- dreams were not destin- 
ed to come true. And since then, the northern neighbour has repeated- 
ly demonstrated that for Latin America the Monroe Doctrine was not 
a doctrine of security but one of intervention. 

The progressive forces noted long ago already—ever since the 
victory of the Cuban revolution—that a shattering blow has been dealt 
that doctrine and that attempts to recognise its validity in the latter 
half of the 20th century were tantamount to attempts to galvanise a 
dead body. 
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The crisis in the South Atlantic and the complicity of the USA in 
the operations against Argentina have resulted in the destruction of 
the superficial attributes,with which Washington had artificially tried 
to prolong the life of that doctrine. Only a few months before the 
events around the Falklands (Malvinas), when speaking about Central 
America, US leaders were still invoking the Monroe Doctrine. Today, 
even making allowances for the boundless hypocrisy of some leaders 
they would hardly venture to refer to it once again. 





Pan-Americanism 


Being a derivative of the Monroe Doctrine, the concept of Pan- 
Americanism was to produce the impression of Latin American 
countries being turned into subjects of a “common” American policy 
instead of objects of the US. Unity with the USA came to be asso- 
ciated as it were with their own policy and not merely a declaration 
of the White House. The close and friendly military-political relations 
within the framework of .“‘interdependence”’-had to turn the Western 
Hemisphere into a monolith which once at its disposal would ensure 
Washington vast global political and military-strategic advantages. 

Today, “‘after the Malvinas”, all the trappings used to impart 
features of mutually advantageous cooperation, to Pan-Americanism, 
have been stripped. What was considered mere “communist propa- 
ganda’”’ in the eyes of a part of bourgeois social groups has become 
a stern reality. It appears that all the juridical and ideological pillars 
of Pan-Americanism, including the 1947 Rio Treaty, have only one 
purpose to serve the supreme interests of the USA. 

To justify its betrayal of Argentina, the USA refers to whoever 
was the first to use armed force. However, who better than the Latin 
American countries knows that this has never before worried their 
powerful northern neighbour. Especially when its own interests 
were at stake, or those of a corporation backed by a relatively 
influential lobby in Congress or which could even attract the interest 
of the White House itself. Hundreds of times US armed forces inter- 
vened in Latin American affairs, and not-once did Latin American 
states‘provoke this by any aggressive acts against the USA. 


National Security Doctrine 


Imperialist propaganda in Latin American countries and indoct- 
rination of Latin American officers in US military colleges in recent 
decades have been instrumental in asserting this relatively new 
doctrine according to it the chief enemy from the standpoint of 
“national interests” is the internal enemy, the “agents of interna- 
tional communism” and their “subversive activity”. This implies 
any national liberation and democratic movement on the continent. 
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The precarious constructs on which imperialist ideologists 
along with their own agents on the continent—not mythical but 
quite real —tried to base this anti-popular concept, disappeared in the 
waters of the South Atlantic, which engulfed the bodies of hundreds 
of Argentine sailors. 

The merging into a single stream of the aspirations of the most 
diverse forces, even those hostile to one another: the generals and the 
montoneros (urban guerrillas) the radicals and the Peronists, bringing 
together practically all the social forces of the continent, demonstrat- 


ed against whom the national interests of the Latin American countries 
must be defended and who exactly is prepared to defend them. 


The “North-South” Concept 


Already after the outbreak of the conflict the Western press 
wrote that it was a typical manifestation of the “North-South” cont- 
radictions. But the whole point is that in most cases the ‘‘North- 
South” concept envisaged the unification of all the developed 
countries, including socialist ones within the framework of the con- 
cept of the “North”. Consequently, an attempt was made to channel 
the anti-imperialist potential of the developing world in such a way as 
to “simultaneously” impart an anti-Soviet aspect to it. Of course, 
such attempts far from always succeeded. 

In certain respects the conflict between Argentina and Britain 
introduced clarity into the substance of the “North-South” concept. 
It is not by chance that practically all the developed capitalist na- 
tions (with the exception of Spain and Italy) turned out to be on the 
side of Britain. There is not a single socialist state among them. 
Consequently, if the present conflict is a “typical case’’, then either 
the “North-South” concept is dead or else it comouflages with its 
abstract, purely geographic name the actual struggle of the develop- 
ing world, aided by the socialist community, against the collective 
imperialist exploiter and oppressor. 

The crisis over the Falklands (Malvinas) became a kind of a 
“moment of truth”. It revealed for Latin America the true meaning 
of many postulates employed by the USA to defend its own egois- 
tical interests in the guise of protecting those of Latin America. Of 
course, attempts to “forget” the true course of events in April-June 
1982, to falsify them or to put the blame for them on some personal 
errors or incorrect decisions will still be made in the future. But events 
of such magnitude are important precisely because they sour the mass 
consciousness as never before, and help whole nations to understand 
the essence of what is going on. 
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